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x. FACLECTIC SERIES 
RK. . * — — — 
deg Announcements. iis eee ; 
age and oO S 
ae REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREW’S MANUAL OF THE ’ 
— at. CONSTITUTION. COMPRISES THE-FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 

s A Manual of the Constitution of the United States. for the instruction of I, THE COLLEGE: M. 8. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 
oming ya American Youthin the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. By — — Master of Arts IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 
body. I, W. AnpREws, LL.D., Marietta College. New Ep1tion, Revieed to date —— II, Mechanical —— ut ‘Chemist IV. tag ineer of Mines. Vv. Mast ay" 

by the Author, thoroughly adapted to Grammar, High Schoo! and College | Science. VI. Doctor of Philos phy. . —— 

e War- Grades ; re-set entire and printed from new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. y| SS se ian SCHOOL 01 ae Ly IVES, Director. 
aaa b mail, $1:17. V,_ SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM A —— 

‘bof MCGUFFEY'S NATURAL HISTORY. SERIES. | exe, Polytcinic School and Principal, Preparatory School fr Col 
he Siber McGUFFEY SAA. * MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. ‘This is a school for 
urned fi For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. ' Boys not ire than Pourieen, Years ———— of Instruction rans through Three Fears, 

, & 28 pp., fuli cloth. Introduction and sample eopy price, 50c. | French, re — ne lant ee ae ee 2nd Literature 
ugh Sibe Fox Fourra READER GRADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Blacksmnithing, Machine Wich, sha the askagenentaaaee eee” — ———— 
the expe Air. pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 5c. (Nearly | ‘ Wi MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES Ht. DILLARD, Principal. A completely Equipped 

; Ready. | School for Girls an oung Ladies nrollment, 420 Pupils 
on “Sibd These book liberally and tely illustrated: The desi d d | 
1 im — for the —— they. illustrate, aed Soiinke bomat — of pty Sgn Poe a Bn — for bv hg — am. Onigg yet gy aero Sg —— re : oj pp ne ae rage — —— 
arely i The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest uately suppli ry APP - ad * bars pieces: SES 

ly supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to works op instruction in Manual 
cquainta in reading is awakened by oes universal love of living creatures, and habits of observa- | Praining Sehool. 
— od a cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms ‘and adaptations of ani- Re Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can bé obtained at convenient places for 
~ Stock! “OTHER IN EK W PUBLICATIONS. or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to a OM. BARTLETT, Bec'y. 
sttes: th PALMER’s ScIENCE OF EpucATION. By mail, $1.17. By F. B. Palmer, 1 RR ce SAS, — 
7? Principal State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. Cloth, 340 pp. 

neling iW} Warre’s Pepagogy. By mail, $1. 17. By Dr. E. E. White, Supt. Cincin- 
aoe bs okay Missouri School 0 ines, 


WHITE’s MonTHLY RECORD. By mail, 48c. For record of monthly esti- 


mates, on the plan now used in the Cincinnati Schools. 
Introduction and 


































Sample Copy. 
Ectectic GuIpE To HEALTH (Temperance Physiology)........... 00+ + $0 60 
Tue Houses I Live IN (Primary Temperance Paysiolosy) . — — .80 
Morris’s SCRIPTURE READINGG............... i Oiciasa> -dehachiing —— 60! 
MECLECTIO LANGUAGE LESSONS, 0.1.0... sesccooes coseeeses es —— ———— 85, 
“ABORN'’s ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING ..cccsccsscsee. cesceessesesene 085 
Wi ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER.............00.0:6 SS EEA ESE Ney are 2" 
MP ROLECTIC GERMAN FIRST READER ..... ...... ... — — 25 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SECOND READER 00.1... sccscseeeccesccses sessscers cesses senses ses eo 235 
EOLECTIC GERMAN THIRD READER.....c0cc. scsssssescseseees ; 42 
Kc 10 GERMAN FOURTH READEB............cessseeee — .60 
Moiectic GERMAN FirTH READER ........ sees 6 
MoGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE FIRST READER......... .. eences sevens serene coven 15 
HOGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SECOND READER. ......0..- scseee sees ——9 
LOGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE THIRD READER .0...... sccssseee seceersee ............ . Bb 
MoGurFrey’s ALTERNATE FoURTH READER... — os x0 40 
OGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE FirTH READER (in preparation)... — 
oGurrsy’s ALTERNATE SIXTH KEADER (in preparation)......... — — 





The Publishers offer special rates on supplies of the Eclectic Series for first 
introduction. Address them for Proposition of Exchange and Introduction 
and Complete Catalogue. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
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\ itis our SEVEN WORD PORTFOL 4O-and to Schools 19 cents per capita per an- 
a um ned — — —— ———— observe U. S. Revised Statutes, and not use 

— THE WHERE WITHAL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROLLA, MISSOURL 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace iw three years 
among the most peomitent, the foll Slowing; ~~ , 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulati Road 
Constructi a ‘Actual Practice in the Field. spe 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematits: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applicatious. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpi Qualitative and 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical —— —— are well equi ped 


—— Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and — an extended course ia 
PREPAKATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 


to Professional Courses without further examination. 
ACADEMIC —— ~—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, (0 to 15 dollars per month. 


Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 


For information apply to CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 
wW. G. CLARE, Sec’y. 


EST > GS ORGAN. 
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If you want to save time, 
money and eye sight use 
the REM- 







STANDS ALONE as 
—— ‘STANDARD 
the World. For de- : 
lightful quality, pu- i TYPE- 
rity and. exquisite WRITER. 
sweetness of tobe, Send for 


variety of effects and 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


illustrated pamphlet. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 
& BENEDICT, 
308 N. 6th st., 8t. Louis. 





ESTEY & _ CAMP, 


208 N. — RROADWAY, 8° ST. P Louse .. 
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Please mention this Journal in answering 
— 2 Advertisements. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established (880. 

Prof. Frank M. Smith says :—From my person- 
—S— of eos work vad the ———— 
cy, e pi ure recommen: it to 
teachers and patrons - know tha. 
Prot. Woolwine represents tea: faithfully in 
— for them suitable and profitable situa- 
tions. I further state that those wishing to em- 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda- 

tion, State to him the kind of teacher you wan 

and then leave the selection to him, 
for it you will be well pleased with the 
ANK M. SMITH, Supt, City Schools, 

Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address witli stamp 


8. S. WOOL WINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


Sie TERACHER’s AGENCY. 
4 East 14TH 8t., N.Y. 





Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 


able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar fquauen By ANY OTHER” 


Catholic Child’s Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become WONDERFULLY POPULAR since its first 
appearance last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
the first houk being for the Primary Grades; the 
second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. No 
Catholic school should be without it. 

Send for sample copies to 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 

















11-20-12t South St. Louis. 
THE “‘“CHAMPION” Keyless 
Deed 
or 
Treasure 


Boxes. 
12 sizes are 
sold by lead- 
ing station- 


ers. 
The “CHAMPION” Keyless Locks 
for Drawer, Chest, Desk, Box, Cios- 
et,. Safe, and Office Door find favor 


wherever shown. If not * 
kept*by nearest responsi- 
ble desler, we will for- 
ward sample Box or Lock 
on receipt of price. Ap- 
plicants who send us 2c. 
stamp for our {fijus. 
Cat, will receive with it 
our NEW ——* tee TOOL. 
LLER LOCK 
819 Cherry gier Lock EO Mstrs. 
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This may sound to a 
stranger like blasts 
from my own horn, but 
if you want to see a 
few strokes from one of 
the very best rapid wri- 
ters in this country, 
send me two dimes and 
I will write your name 
on 15 cards in a man- 
ner that will verify this 


freshly written exer- 
practice, set of combi- 


copy of Gaskell’s Mag - 
—— Address * 





Chicago, Ill, 
Mention this Journal 
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Please mention this Journal in 


statement, or send me 
26 cents, and I wiil 
mail you a system of 
cises for home or office 


nation capitals, and a 


A. J]. SCARBOROUGH 
79 Wabash Ave., | 


Estey Organs. 
World. Por delightfol quality, purity aod. cx: 


quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The , ever made. Have equal 
merit with the —— Estey —— Strietly 
ret 


, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


4918 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Swe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 


Oil Color Outfits. 


WATER COLOR BOXES 
For Primary and Intermediate Schools, 
Mathematical Instruments for 
Drawing Classes. 












© 


*sposeq ‘sonortg 
*soyshig sau 


pavog ccaspuov 


Drawing Papers, 
Cra‘ons, 
Drawing Pencils, 
Drawing Boards. 


SdATUY 9339787 


Geometrical Solids, Plaster 

Casts for Drawing Schools 
and Classes. 

a@ STUDIES FOR COPYING, 
In Oils, Water Colors, Charcoal, Pastel, Etc. 
W@ Speciat Rates TO TEACHERS. 
Catalogues 10 cts. 
2-21-1t 


Wood, Process & Photo Engraving 


Engravings Made for all 
Printing Purposes and 
of Every Description. 


GOOD WORK. 
Lowest Prices. 


e= 3 Newspaper Illustrat 
: ing a Specialty. 









SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


MISSOURI ENGRAVING CO., 
’ 819 OLIVE St., ST. LOUIS. 
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SPECIALLY for the HOUSEHOLD. 
HE AMERICAN ANALYS 


AND 


PRACTICAL COOK AND HCUSE- 


KEEPER. 

A Semi-Monthly Journal of Pure food, Popula: 
Science, and the Supp ion of Adulteration. 
Volapuk, the new universal language, wil! 
be fully explained and taught in our volume for 


92°$1.00 A YEAR. 
Sample Copies Free 
Office, 19 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
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uR “Tools to Work With’’ 
increase the efficiency of the 














ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., Sé. 
Louis, Mo. 


TIME IS MONEY ! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
by using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
Commissioner of ucation and State and 
ounty Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
olars. One day saved every month by 
it. Send roc. for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 
f FIN, Box 100, Baker City, Oregon. 
20-3 Mention this Journal 
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TYLER DESK CO 








answering advertisements. 


nted. Only medium 


teacher greatly—increase the attend- | 






A BUSINESS MANUAL, 
designed as a Text-book for Schools, Busi- 
ness Colleges and for Self-instruction. 

MOORE’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
A book of Reference for Accountants and Office 
men, 262 pages, octavo, cloth. Price, $:.50. Sent 
postpaid to any address. Descriptive Circular 
free. 


B. F. MOORE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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| Life Insurance 
AT ACTUAL COST. 


1 
| Persons desirous of obtaining life insurance at 





actual cost, should write for circulars to the 
| Security Mutual Benefit Society 
No. 233 Broadway, New York. 


This Society claims that since its organization 
| the cost to a member of middle age has been Jess 
| than twelve dollars a year for each thousand dol- 
} lars of insurance. 
1-a0-tf 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
_Ing and Artists’ Materiais. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A em of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of —* The system has a wider shaption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
ially designed ior the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictoria) drawing. : 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal —— and are a delight to both teachers and 
pupils. 

hey are placed upon the market at tHe lowest 





A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Anyonecan make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 
Don’t miss this chance of the 
soy ae of Ba gem —— 
m 
—— Sook wal fl 
rs and sample 
in it. Address 
The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 


ment Co., 5 Chatham Square, New York: 
i 20 8-1y Mention this Journal 





There is a fortune 








| AGENTS WANTED. 
} 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR BODIES 


A Series of Five Charts 

| BY 

CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D. 
| 


AND 


A. H. P. LEUF, M. D., 


for teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygi- 
ene, and showing the Effects of Alcohol on the 
Muscles, Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneys, Etc. 





For Schools that are already supplied with 
Physiological Charts, but want a Chart showing 
the Effects of Alcohol, we have issued one larger 
chart, handsomely printed in colors and mounted 
On rollers, entitled 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above-named 
charts will be sent on application to 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this Journal 
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|MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


A vivid portrayal of the stupendous marvels in 
| the vast wonder-land west of the Missouri River. Six 
Books in one Vol., comp Marvels of Nature, 
Marvels of Race, Marvels of Enterprise, Marvels 
f Mining, Marvels of Stock Raising, Marvels of 
Agriculture. Over _ 350 original fine Engrav- 
ings. A perfect Picture ery. it has more 
— gualitios than any other book. 

AGENTS WANTED. A rare chance for live 
agents to make money. Apply at once. Terms very 


libe 

TRE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicn, Cr, 
| WRITER RIBBON Given 

| ly pe to introduce, Send postage Away 
and Address Modern 

| Office,” Columbas, Ohio. 


Mention thir Teurnal 











to introduce. 
For particulars inclose postage. 
Hvupson SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Columbus, O 
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Pp rates. and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co, 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


Living Age, 


Jan. 1, 1888, Tue Livine 
AGz entered upon it {76th 
Volume, having met with 
constant commendation and 
success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter 
Thousand 
double-column octavo pages 
of reading matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with 

a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 
and Short Stories Sketches of Travel and 

Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bicgraph- 

ical, Historical and Political Informa- 

tion, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE comp'lation of an indispensable current 
literature—indispensable because it embraces the 
productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, 


and Art. 
OPINIONS. 


“ We have thought that it was impossibleto im- 
prove upon this grand publication, yet it does 
seem to grow better each year...We regard it as 
the most marvelous publication of the time.“ ⸗ 
Christian at Work. New York. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.. 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, liter- 
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Littell’s 




















ature, biography philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it.’’—-The Churchman, New 
York, 


* Fiction, Biography, science, criticism, his- 
tory, poetry, art, and in the broader sense politics, 
enter into its scope, and are represen ed in its 
pages... Thereaders miss very httle that is im- 

ortant in the periodical domain.’ — Boston 
Journal. 3 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is 
brought in contact with the men who are making 
opinion the world over... Always new, always at- 
tractive, always exhibiting editorial wisgom, it 
is as essential as ever to every one desirous of 
keeping up with the current of English litera- 
ture.”—Episcopal Recorder, Philadejphia 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance gives it certain advantages 
over its monthly rivais.”"—Albany Argus, 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valucless page.” —New York 

ribune. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest 
reading one can procure.’’—Boston Globe. 

It saves much labor for busy people who have 
no time to go over the various reviews and mag- 
azines, but who still wish to keep the well 
informed upon the questions of the day.”"—The 
Advance, Chicago. 
ces It furnishes a complete compilation of an in- 





| HORTHAND MACHINE G!V=X ,Ares 


THE. AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


— — 
— 


— — 





| Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 


| three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE: 


bie literature.’’—Chicago Evening Jour- 


nal, 

“ It enables its reacers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature of civilization.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequaled.’’—North Carolina Presbyter- 
ian, Wilmington. 

"*It is absolutely without a rival.”—Montreal 
Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $3.00 year, free of postage; 

or for $10.50 the LivinG Acx and any one of the 

American Monthiies (or Harper's Weekly ot 

Bazar) wili be sent for a year, past ; or, for 

$-59, the Livine AGE and the S#. o 
‘5 azine, 


Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 





dé. W. STOAKES, Milian, o. 
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New Year. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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Iv is the manifest will of God that 


mankind should be concentrated in 


one uniform march of progression, 
found only and everm®*re in the de- 
velopment of that liberty which is 
essential to.all human beings.’ 


The common mind may not te the 


’ ax which hews the old evil and prej- 


udice down to the block; but if is 
the handle, without which the ex is of 


little use. 


— — —, —— — 


THe great and urgent need now, is 
to work for the enlightenment of and 
to interest the people. 


Our teachers are doing all and the 


a best that they can with the material 


they have to work upon; but if the 
material they are obliged to work 
with was more intelligent, what a re- 


4 inforcement it would give. 





Do we stand by and support these 
leaders by the moral force of personal 





effort and interest and liberal pe- 
| Cauiary compensation? 


They are 








St. Louis, February 9, 1888. 








i IRWIN ....,cccccccccs Managing Editor 
aa eee | 
PROF. G. L. OSBORNE, } Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. o: NORTON, j 








Terms, per year, in advance......sssceecees $1 00 
Single COPY... .ccc.cccesvcccscoccsccvecevececs 10 


Dip you — what your State will 
secure if the Blair Bill passes; as it 
ought to pass thie session of Congress? 

Does your State need the money? 
Are the school terms long enough? 
Are the teachers promptly paid? Are 
they liberally paid, as they ought to 
be for the work they do? 

Do they all receive a minimum av- 
erage salary of $50 per month? 

What was the experience last year 
on these points? Are not the funds 
needed which your state would se- 
cure if this bill passes ? 


Aue SE Tata — 

You see the legal as well as the 
practical phase of the Blair Bill is 
very much strengthened all the time. 

Let ali the four hundred thousand 
teachers of the United States sign, 
circulate, and send in Petitions to 
Congress for its passage at once. 

PSE Ra SEADOO 

Let us forsake the trivial matters, 
and insist upon things that are urg- 
ent. $77,000,000 is better than a math- 
ematical or a grammatical ‘‘catch,’’ 
or some old: ‘‘method” of how to 
‘*parse,’’ or ‘“‘multiply,’’ or ‘‘divide.”’ 

The text-books furnish abundance 
of this sort of material, and they are 
very cheap and very abundant. 

Our schools should be open nine 
months in the year, and our teachers 
should be paid certainly a minimum 
salary of $50 per month. Hereis some- 
thing that should precede ‘‘methods”’ 


and “‘examples.”’ 
— —— — — — 
BEtTerR register our splendid and 


helpful Premium, when you order it. 











SEE page 11. 





Is it not time to begin to talk over 
carefully this matter of ‘School Es- 
timates’’? 

What does the school law say on 
this point? 

What is the length of the school 
term? What was it last year? 

What are the resources of your dis- 
trict? 

What. was the amount of money 
raised last year? Was it sufficient to 
keep the schools open nine months in 
the year? Sufficient to pay a teach- 
er the minimum wages of $50 per 
month ? 

It is time now to look into this mat- 
ter; to consult with the people; to 
interest them in this direction in time 
to secure action. 





ALREADY teachers and their friends 
begin to discuss the routes to Califor- 
nia. We want them all to visit St. 
Louis going or coming. Some people 
say we are a little slow—but we are 
tolerably sure—that no city between 
the two oceans can present more at- 
tractive points of interest for a day or 
two of rest and refreshment, 

The Missouri Pacific System, em- 
bracing more than seven thousand 
miles of road within its control, will 
be in the market with its best equip- 
ment, to make the journey west of St. 
Louis attractive and pleasant going 
or coming—or both ways as for that 
matter. 





THE meeting of Superintendents in 
Washington, Feb. 14, 15 and 16, will 
be of more than ordinary interest. 

Send to the Secretary, W. R. Thig- 
ben, Savannah, Ga., and get a list of 
topics to be discussed; or to Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, for 
a Programme, The latter firm have 
done, aa usual, a handsome thing in 
issuing a Programme for the occasion. 

Supt. Hogg, of Fort Worth, will 
discuss the Blair Bill from the stand- 
point of a Southern educator. He is 
not only one of the ablest men in the 
South, but perfectly familiar with the 
needs and condition of the South. 

All our. teachers should have this 





programme, and so get the trend of 
the movements in education from its 
ablest representatives. 





THE way of reason und intelligence 
is a way of light; a way of triumph; 
a way of ultimate victory. It is wise 
to adhere to this way. Our teachers 
walk in it, lead up to it. Randall and 
Carlisle. resist and thwart it, and 
work to keep six millions of people in 
the United States out of this way. 
They cannot long do this. Safety and 
conscience and love and light are 
— than darkness. 





THE work of Pr teacher, like that 
of the artist, is to buildup. Light up 
the brain, inflame the mind with love 
and zéal and enthusiasm: enthusiasm 
is itself probity. 





THESE strong men and wemen who 
come out from our schools, are the 
teachers ideals realized. 

They grow stronger by virtue of the 
culture given and so are ennobled and 
are enabled to pay back to the State, 
all it has given, and a thousand-fold 
more. 





PROBABLY Oliver Ditson & Co., of 
Boston, have given to the people of 


this country more 


“Sounds and sweet airs, 
That give delight and hurt not,” 


than any other firm of music publish- 
ers known. 

We have never said half the good 
things for them to our readers and 
constituents that we ought to; but 
you will most always find their an- 
nouncement on some page of this pa- 
per and it is always worthy of atten- 
tion. 





ARE you going to attend the Na- 
tional Educational Association meet- 
ing in San Francisco in July? 


aas 
eve 


We do not wonder that teachers 
and the people too, discard the papers 
that turn themselves into stale lifeless 
“methods” and text-books. 

The text-book publishers can beat 
the editors both in the variety and 
extent of examples and methods, 
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Teach your pupils that it is not 
quite so much_the finding of truth, 
but the honest, persistent search for 
it, that profits. 





Freez, full and intelligent discussion 
—no matter what the question may be 
—is the best servant of truth. Our 
teachers prepare the people for this 
directly and constantly. 





Every effort our teachers make is 
directed toward developing and exalt- 
ing the individual and the State. 
They give vastly more than they get. 





THE true wealth of the State and 
the nation is the increase of intellect- 
ual force with its corresponding ac- 
tion. 


ae. 
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IGNORANCE, we should remember, 
cannot now have innocence for its 
companion, and therefore can only do 
mischief. It is necessary now to know 
in order to judge rightly. 


~~ Ts 
—— 


The intelligence, dignity and use- 
fulness of citizenship is of far greater 
importance than its happiness, and 
still more than its increase ; to multi- 
ply births, without ennobling the 
destiny of man, is only to prepare a 
more sumptuous banquet for death. 
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THESE teachers, in their quiet work 
in- the midst of these undeveloped 


and buried treasures of the human 


mind, sileatly dig out and bequeath 


to us the intellectual riches of the hu- 


man race. 





THERE ought not to be the small 


est school-house or district in the 
land, without its library to refresh 
and reinforce all the teachers, pupils 
and patrons, and no teacher can have 
done all his duty until this is secured. 





WE must learn as teachers not only 
to master events, but we must train 


our pupils to do this. 





THE more ignorant a people, the 


more frequent abuses are. 





If every person really knew the 
law, he would vindicate his rights 


and obtain justice. 
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To the real teacher, the crown of 
his service is, that it opens the way 
for a stronger life which shall chant 


by its sweetness divine songs. 
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THE multitude is made up of units, 
and each unit possesses equal claims 
to our care and love and recognition. 





THe teachers hand is the reached 
hand, bringing up the weak and the 


laggards. 


— —— ⸗ 


Eacu gift of nature, product of in 
dustry, and creation of art, should be 
laid hold of by the teacher in his work 
of redemption from ignorance and sal- 


vation from sin. 


Use these at all events, and then, if 
there is time, and strength, use text 


books as a help and supplement. 





Tux safety, as well as the happi- 
ness, of society, flow out from the re- 
cesses of private principle; and this 
our teachers inculcate and train for 
all the time. 


Every deed of dishonor, every vic- 
tim of vice, every ghastly spectacle of 
crime, fs an eloquent appeal to the 
need and worth of the work in which 
our teachers are engaged. 








Let the pupils in our schools learn 
first and principally that without in- 
tegrity of life in their studies, and 
recitations and on the piay ground— 
without pure purposes and noble aims 
—life is a perilous venture. All can 
see the truth of this from the wrecks 
of virtue, hope and aspiration which 
lie shattered on our pathway. 





WILLIAM T. HARRIS LL. D. 
“IT will conter with you 

Of something which nearly concerns yourselves.” 
—SHAK. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION: 





HIS subject is just now exciling 
more than usual attention and 
interest among the people, as well 
as among our leading educators. 
We present the views of one of the 
most eminent and successful educa- 
tors in the country on this important 
topic, and ask a careful study of the 
points so clearly made. With an in- 
telligent, efficient well paid county 
superintendency, the county schools 
could and would be improved at least 
fifty per cent. the first year. 
The links of supervision in our 
American system of schools, embrace 
as stated by Dr. Harris, the follow- 
ing: 
‘National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington, who has charge 
of the Bureau for the collection and dis 
semination of educational information. 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, resident at the State capi- 
tal, and having charge of the appor- 
tionment of the State School Fund, 
the organization of educational insti- 
tutes, collection of statistics, and a 
general supervision over the common 
schools, so far as the execution of the 
State laws is concerned. County Su- 
perintendents, having supervision 
over all schools in their county not 
organized under special charter (as 
systems of city schools). 





Their jurisdiction extends over sys- 
tems of schools organized independ- 
ently of county supervision. 

In large cities the supervision of the 
Superintendent is supplemented by 
Assistant Superintendents and Super- 
vising Principals. 

With this five-fold system of super- 
vision, American educators may feel 
a degree of satisfaction. 

For the reason that this link of 


- COUNTY SUPERINTENDENOCY 


is the most important of all the su- 
pervisory links, inasmuch as it con- 
cerns the education of three-fourths of 
all the people of the land, it deserves 
far more attention on the part of the 
people and of legislators than it has 
received. 
The County Superintendent’s func- 
tions involve: 
His duty to confer with other school 
officers and directors: (1) with the 
State Superintendent, whose inter- 
pretation of the State School Law he 
is obliged to promulgate, and to 
whom he has to repert the enrollment 
of school population as a basis for the 
division of the school fund; (2) with 
the County Clerk as Treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds, etc.; (8) with local school 
boards, including (a) township 
boards, (b) village boards, and (c) 
city boards. With each of these, if 
relocated in his county, he is brought 
into necessary relation, and with the 
first of them he has very distinct du- 
ties as regards Pavice and consulta- 
tion. — 
His duty to 

EXAMINE TEACHERS 


and award certificates to the compe- 
tent ones. Heis obliged to test the 
extent of their information both as to 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the art of teaching. He has to find 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school occord- 
ing to the most approved methods; 
(b) to assign lessons of proper length 
and guide the pupils to correct habits 
of study ; (c) how to work up a senti- 
ment in favor of schools in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. 
His duty to visit schools. He has to 
see that the qualifications which he 
required in the candidate to whom he 
gave the certificate, are actually ex- 
ercised by that teacher in his school. 
(1) He must look after the grading 
and classifications of the pupils; (2) 
after the modes of instruction ; (8) af- 
ter the habits and deportment of pu- 
pils as indicating the general influ- 
ences of the teacher ; (4) after the gen- 
eral spirit of the district as affected 
by the teacher. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


It is his duty to present before teach- 


education and its various practical 


bearings. 

It is his duty to hold Institutes. This 
is one of the most important and difi- 
cult of his duties. He has to devise 
measures to get his teachers together, 
and arrange for their accommodation 
and convenience; he has to get up a 
suitable programme of exercises; to 
secure evening lectures on the gener- 
al subject of education, and also the 
proper persons to conduct the exer- 
cises in the several topics of instrue- 
tion ; todraw out from the teachers 
present a profitable discussion of the 
practical points presented in the ex- 
ercises and lectures. 


These departments of labor well 
eonsidered, I do not see how any one 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
work of the 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


is the most important link in the en- 
tire system of educational supervision. 
Its cost to the State is very small in 
comparison with the entire outlay. 
By no other agency can the scheol 
system of @ State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money.’’ 


ial 


MORE THAN OBEDIENCE. 








(;* BROCKMEYER, in his unan- 
swerable argument on “the 
Right and Power of the State to tax 
the property of the State to maintain 
Public Schools,” said : 

** Obedience to the law is not all that 
the State demands of its citizens, 


This, indeed, is but the humblest 
demand. And, if we recognized 
it as incumbent upon the State 
that, beforeit could demand obedience 
to its law from the citizen, it should 
render a knowledge of the law possi- 
ble to the citizen, what shall we say of 
the duty of the Government in this 
respect, when we find that it demands 
not merely obedience to the law, but 
also that the citizen should make the 
law. 

If we refer back to the words of 
Plato, he says: ‘‘It is, therefore, 
necessary, that man should be gov- 
erned by the god-like by all ‘means, 
from within if possible, but if not, 
then from without, so that they may 
obtain some benefit at least.’’ Here it 
will be perceived that the philosopher 
lays great stress upon the manner in 
which the just is brought to bear up- 
on human conduct. He says by all 
means from within, if possible, and 
this indeed is the full demand made 
of a good citizen by a republic that he 
be governed by the just, the god-like, 
from within. For him it is not suffic- 
ient to obey the law, nor yet to be a 
law unto himself, but he must also be 
a law unto others—the law in ite uni- 
versality. But this requires that he 
should know the law, not merely as 
the law of the land, but as his law— 





ere at their institutes, and before the 








Superintendents of City Schools. 





community at large, the subject ef 


as the law of his existence—ag the 
eternal truth of that existenee. 
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a Now éulture may be defined as the 





scious relation to the god-like in gen- 
_ eral, whether under the form of the 
true, the realized just, the good, or 
the beautiful. This may be regarded 



























process by which man enters intocon- 


as the end of human existence. 

And if culture is the end of life, 
then education is the art which teach- 
es man how to cultivate himself. For 
it may be said, in passing, that an ed- 
ucation may be conferred upon man, 
as itmay be even on brutes, but culture 
must be acquired by the individual. 
But while culture must be acquired, 
it is conditioned by education. The 
latter provides the implements ot hu- 
man culture by conferring a mastery 
over the “technique” in which the 
products of culture have been handed 
down from former ages, and in which 
the new additions of the present are 
handed down to future generations.” 

What can the six millions of illiter- 
ates know of law, or its requirements? 
What a plea is this for the passage 
of the Blair Bill? 


— — or — — 


A NEW INTEREST. 





0 not allow the politicians, who 
want to use and waste the sur- 
plus for partisan schemes, or for 
merely partisan purposes, to divert 
the attention of the tax-payers and 
the people from the fact that illiter- 
acy is on the increase, despite all that 
the States are doing, and all that the 
various benevolent agencies are doing 
to educate the illiterates. 

The people of the South, who un- 
derstand the real condition of things, 
“stand appalled in the conscious- 
ness of the inadequacy of their own 
resources to meet the emergency.” 

Let teachers, and all others interest. 
ed, keep the facts before the people as 
to the necessity now existing for the 
passage of the Blair Bill. 

This appropriation of $77,000,000, says 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court ‘will excitea new in- 
terest among our people ; it will stim- 
ulate both State and “local communi- 
ties to more energetic exertions and 
greater sacrifices, because it will en- 

- @ourage them in their hopesin grap- 
pling and struggling with a task be- 
fore whose vast proportions they have 
stood appalled in the consciousness of 
the inadequacy of their own resources 
to meet it.’ 

Yes, keep it before the people; 
let the tax payers whe have paid 
their money into the United States 
Treasury ; let parents, who have chil- 
dren to educate; let the teachers who 
are underpaid, or not paid at all, look 
over the following statement, as to the 
amount of money the schools in each 
of their States will receive—without 

any additional taxation—if the Blair 

Bill passes this session, appropriating 
$77,000,C00 for education—as it ought 

to pass. 

‘Then let all inquire as to the length 


them ascertain the rate of wages paid 
—and if they do not then see the ab- 
solute necessity of this measure—let 
them consider the other startling fact 
that these amounts are based on the 


ILLITERACY NOW EXISTING, 


and that illiteracy is on the increase. 
This money is now in the United 
States Treasury useless. 


Yes, keep these facts before the peo- 

ple until their active and persigtent 

co-operation is secured for the enact- 

ment of this wise and beneficent 

measure. 

ALABAMA would receive 

Five miliions, three hundred and 
seventy thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-eight dollars and forty 
five cents. 

ARKANSAS would receive 

Two millions, five hundred and 
three thousand, one hundred 
and seventy dollars and ninety 
seven cents. 


FLORIDA would receive 

Nine hundred and ninety three 
thousand, five hundred and for- 
ty-eight dollars and seventy- 
nine cents. 


GEORGIA would receive 

Siz millions, four hundred and 
forty-eight thousand, four hun- 
dred and eighty-two dollars and 
sixty-six cents. 


ILLINOIS would receive 

One million, eight hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars and 
Sorty-six cents. 


INDIANA would receive 

One million three hundred and 
seventy-two thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-one dollars and 
twenty-six cents. 


IowA would receive 
Five hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-two dollars and eighty- 
four cents. 


KAwnsAS would receive 
Four hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand, one hundred and for- 
ty-seven dollars and seventy-two 
cents, 


KENTUCKY would receive 
Four millions, three hundred and 
sixteen thousand, nine hundred 

and thirty dollars and sixty 
three cents. 


LOUISIANA would receive 
- forty-five 
dollars and forty eight cents. 


MARYLAND would receive 
One million, siz hundred and six- 


eight cents. 
MISSISSIPPI would receive 


Three millions, nine hundred and 
thousand, (fifty-one 


ty-six thousand, four hundred 
and forty-two dollars and eighty 


Four millions, six hundred and 
twenty-four thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and 


MIssouRI would receive 

Two millions, five hundred and 
eighty six thousand, six hundred 
and seventy-four dollars and 
three cents. 


New YoRK would receive 

Two millions, seven hundred and 
twenty-one thousand, sixty-six 
dollars and ninety eight cents. 


NortTH CAROLINA would receive 

Five millions, seven hundred and 
Sorty-nine thousand, one hund- 
red and twenty-one dollars and 
thirty seven cents. 


OHIO would receive 

One million, six hundred and 
thirty-three thousand, seven hun 
dred aud eighteen dollars and 
twenty-one cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA would receive 

Two millions, eight hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, three hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars 
and ninety-eight cents. 

SouTH CAROLINA would receive 

Four millions, five hundred and 
eighty-two thousand, seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars and 
twenty-six cents. 

TENNESSEE would receive 

Five millions, eighty-nine thou- 
sand, two hundred and sizty- 
two dollars and sixty-two cents. 

TEXAS would receive 

Three millions, nine hundred and 
twenty thousand, nine hundred 
and thirteen dollars and seventy 
eight cents. 

VIRGINIA would receive 

ive millions, three hundred and 

thirty two thousand, four hun- 

dred and ninety-eight dollars 

and twenty-five cents. 


WEST VIRGINIA would receive 
One million, fifty-seven thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-five 
dollars and thirty-three cents. 
WISCONSIN would receive 
Six hundred and eighty eight 
thousand, four huudred and 
twenty dollars and three cents. 


HOW Is IT? 


I’ a private corporation had as many 
thousand workshops, as the num- 
ber of schools in this State, would not 
every one be looked after by a man 
who understood the business ? 

What would be best for these work- 
shops would be equally true and best 
for our schools. 

The community has a great inter- 
est in the work turned out by the 
teachess who are paid by the State. 

The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step in his progress 
should be guided by the most skilled 
workman. 

We all know that there is a great 
difference in teachers. 














_ of the present school terms ; then let 


thirty-three cents. 


as the poorest can be made better. 


Experience 
has proved that by a proper supervis- 
ion the efficiency of the teacher can be 
largely augmented. The best as well 


be doubled by proper supervision, it 
would be equivalent to adding $8,907,- 
036.27 to our revenue in Missouri, and 
about 136,554 years of school life to our 
children. It is the opinion of those 
best informed that this could be and 
ought to be done. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
money into a poor school with an in- 
competent teacher. Itis a waste of 
money ; a waste of time; a waste of 
life. 

The county superintendency was 
established to guard and protect, and 
promote these school interests. Let 
every teacher in the State demand 
that the office of county superintend- 
ent be put on a solid working, effect- 
ive basis. 

Schools have made progress in pro- 
portion to the intelligence and earn- 
nestness of supervision. Is not that 
the experience of every man who has 
given the subject atteation? 

Dr. William T. Harris says that 
‘* by no other agency can the school 
system of a State be so potently lifted 
up and at so small an expenditure of 
money.’ 


— — — — 

It is best and safe to register all 
valuable packages sent through the 
mails. The cost is only a trifle We 
are glad to see our advice is generally 
heeded when our Premiums are or- 
dered. Not one has been lest which 
was registered ; and so of other valu- 
able packages ordered from us or 
from any one else, they should be 
registered to insure a safe and speedy 
delivery. 





LET us come right down to the 
practical point in this matter of the 
Blair Bill. 

What was the length of the school 
term last year? What was the char- 
acter and ability of the teachers em- 
ployed? Were the wages paid suffic- 
ient to secure and hold on to compe- 
tent teachers ? 

When we read the official state- 
ments made by county superintend- 
ents in most of the States, we get 
such answers to the above queries as 
go to show conclusively that Massa- 
chusetts, Texas, Tennessee, Nebraska 
and all the other States need now, for 
immediate use all the money which 
the Blair Bill will give them ; and 
even then the school facilities will be 
inadequate to furnish proper schooling 
for the children in these States. 

We have got to meet this question 
in one shape or another, we have got 
to educate the people so as to enable 
them to take care of themselves; or 
we must meetitin the direction of tax- 
ation to support the paupers, and to 
arrest, sentence, punish and provide 
for the criminals which illiteracy and 
ignorance breed. 

The. better way is to educate the 
people ; the better way is to pass the 
Blair Bill, and enlarge the resources 
of our school systems and make them 





If the efficiency of our schoo!s could 





more efficient and comprehensive, 
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ARKANSAS would receive 

Two millions, five hundred and 
three thousand, one hundred and sev 
enty dollars and ninety-seven cents, for 
school purposes, if fhe Blair Bill pass- 
es, as it ought to pass, this session of 


Congress. 


Let the teachers, school officers and 
tax-payers remember that Goop 
SCHOOLS attract the best class of im- 
migrants, and that Arkansas will re- 
ceive for school purposes, without any 
additional taxation, over two and a 
half millions of money when the 
Blair Bill passes. 

Every dollar of this money is need- 
ed to-day to carry forward and per- 
fect the school system of the State. 

We hope the teachers, school offi- 
cers, and other friends of education, 
will be active in circulating Petitions, 
and securing signatures for Federal 
Aid to Education. 











Ir the money to run the schools a 
proper length of time, to pay the 
teachers their salary at the end of 
each month, as other county and 
state officers are paid—is not in the 
treasury—schoo! officers should see to 
itthat proper provision be made to 
secure it; and if there is not enough 
to do this, look over and see what 
your State will secure without any ad- 
ditional tax, when the Blair Bill 
passes. ann 


L. A. Hooper. Yes, that is plain 
enough, but how could we tell, or any 
one tell, whether it is Miss L. H. 
Hooper, or Mra. L. H. Hooper, or Mr. 
L. H. Hooper, or Prof. L. H. Hooper, 
or L, H. Hooper, Esq.? 

If it is Mies L. H. Hooper, why not 
so writeit; or if it is Mrs. L. H. Hoop- 
er, why not so write it? Ought net all 
names to beso written, that we may 
know whether it isa lady married or 
unmarried, or a gentleman? 

We think so. 








What is written and published 
abides with us, to reinforce us con- 
stantly. Get your best thoughts into 
print. 


eS | 
TE teacher is only limited by his 
aim! What is your aim? 
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REAL teachers create by inspira- 
tion, and grow strong again by obser- 
vation of the phenomena of the minds 

‘of their pupils. 


as 


ed ORoteachers counsel right action 
eal] thejtime,and create and re-create 
esoneciance,isnd ao by thus handling 
ibe hataan soultheys give us charac- 














CAN we not all sweeten up a little; 
recognize the good being done by our 
teachers, and lesson somewhat the 
crabbedness of the critics? We hope 
50. 





We fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana: 

‘“*The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” 


work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps” more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 
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TRUE leisure is repose in the midst 
of productive work. And man at- 
tains to genuine leisureliness of life 
only so far as he learns the law of his 
own true nature and so harmonizes 
his present real life with this law of 
his ideal life that it proves no longer 
astruggle for him to do what that 
law requires. To take delight in do- 
ing precisely what one ought to do- 
that is the glad repose of the spirit in 
the midst of the self-harmogized 


creative in its nature. 


THIs great number of nameless ones, 





Inspired by alofty purpose, the pres- 
ent, and the future too, shall ac- 


their work and their worth. Blessed 
are all such teachers. 





citizens, are at once the representa 


future. The wise and the patriotic 
will recognize and make liberal pro- 
vision to sustain, extend and promote 
this work. 





no time over and concede nothing to 
small resentments, or to the petty 
vanities of the would-be critics. 

To our teachers is intrusted the | 
great duty of impelling the forward 








— ——— 


This is true, because so much more | 


MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 
BY PROF. J. B. NYE. 


W" rejoice to see that our teach- 
ers are so universally adopting 
our suggestions regarding the culture 
and practice of music in the school, 
Every school from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific should teach music. You will 
gain the visitation and co-operation 
of your patrons, You will become the 
instrumentality for great good moral- 
ally as well as physicaily. 

Where good music bears even mod- 
erate sway among the young folks, 
the mind is imbued with nobler 
thoughts and quicker sympathies, 
This meets the good old adage, ‘‘ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

Music in the school-room lessens 
the teacher’s Jabor largely, By open- 
ing your schools with an appropriate 
song every morning, all the essential 
faculties of your pupils will be set in | 
harmony and readiness to receive and 
retain useful instruction, and 
school will be as attractive as home. 

Swatara Station, Pa., Jan. 16, 1888, 
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SILVER, RoGERS & Co., of Bos- 
ton, have recently published “Stud 
ies in Civil Government,’’ by Wm. 
A. Mowry. 


Chapter I, is devoted to Town! 





workings of its own spontaneous en- | 
‘ergy, which is, indeed, God-like and | 


who have done good and gone to their | 

reward, how much we owe them for | 
the legacy they have left us and the 
vantage ground they have given us. | 


knowledge and give recognition to | 


TxHIs nation, with its four hundred | 
thousand teachers at work, training | 
and inspiring for the right its future | 


tives of its grandeur, ofits intellectual | 
and moral power, of its hisiory, of its | 


Ler our teachers everywhere press | 
on in theit great and all-important | 
work, doing their duty; let us waste | 


|Englaud States). We should not 
value it sohighiy as doss the au 
thor, Chap, If. diseusses The Ob 
jects of Government: these it fieds | 
|statedin the Preamble to the Con 
| stitution of the United States, and 
he author compiits thé common of 
fence of expressing Viewg Ww at 
not held ae all good citizen tt | 
d have been better teaching 


to ha ve said that persons differed as 


the wisdom of interpreting the im- 
plied powers of government, more 
enerously or more strictly, Chap. 


III. gives a brief account of the Public 
iSchool System. The remaining chap- 
ters of Part 
with historical summaries of Taxa- 
; Town, State and Nation; Ths 
vionial History; Tae Germs of Uni- 
the Colonial Gov- 
The Coutinental Congress; 
The Articles of Confederation, and 
| the Adoption of the Constitution. 


tion 


‘on; The Forms of 
iment; 


jment under the Constitution. The 
| treatment is briefer, but in other re- 
ispects follows in the path blazed by 
| Judge Story, and breaks into a high- 
| way made by the various bookwrights 
who have been. called upon to pre- 
pare manuals of the Constitution. 


Part III. gives in detail the hietory 
,of each department of the Govern- 
iment, and must prove valueless in 
|school work. An Appendix presents 
pew Declaration of Rights, The De- 
| claration of Independence, The Arti- 
| cles of Confederation, and The Elec- 
' toral Count Bill. 





part of the work very handsomely, 
but we think the book quite unlike- 
ly to replace those now in use. ~ 

If the pupils in the Providence 
English and Classical School can 
learn what is in this work, they are 
far beyond the pupils of other schools, 
either in native ability .and quick- 
ness, or else in the amount of time at 
their disposal. Furthermore, we re- 
gret to say, that if the pupils do fa- 
miliarize themselves with the con- 
tents of the book, they will still be ig- 
norant of a proper elementary knowl- 
edge of the Government under which 
they live. 








ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 





and City Government (in the New | 


* . ' 
I. concern themselves 


Part [I. is devoted to the Govern- } 


For the special preparation of teachers. The fuil 
Course of Study requires three years, Tuition —* 
| to those who pledge themselves to teach in 
State; to others, $30 per year. High- “School. De 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
| for college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
| Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 


Tui ge $25 per year Terms begin january 3 
iS¢7, and April.4 , 18$7. For particul lats, addresss 
DWIN CHEWETT, Pres dent, Normal, Wl. 





A — French and English Home 


School for 20 Girls. 

(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the Eng. 
lish studies, French tau ught orally and practica) 
in such way as to enabie pupils te converse * 
understand the language in iwo years course. 
| Terms, $306-00 a year. 
| Address. MME HENRIE TTE CLERC or 
| MISS MARION L PECKE 4313-4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

20-2-1V Meuti on this Journal. 


‘SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE, 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and A in 
Civil and Dynamic sEngioeeriog, in 
Botany, alogy, and Geology, is 








Biology, with with 2 Ther ged reference to aration 
\¢ urse, and in 

| Studies, with English, French, and German, 
} Political Economy, History, etc. 


Petal ——— address Prof. Gæo. J. Brus 
ive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 15 — 


| AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed fur the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fac- 
uliy composed entirely of specialists. 

Climate of Aiken uasurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any tim 

For particalars concerni: g board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President, 

FRANK H ‘CURTISS. 
| 20«3-T2t Mention this Journal 


EDUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 37 years. Best place to secure 


a thoroughly —— and sound Bnei ness and Shortham 
atalogue snd Gommercia! Current, Free 


—— 
| JAN. 24—APRIL 8—JUNE 12. 











CAMPBELL Nogmat UNIVERSITY, 
Holton, Kaus., opens its Winter term 
Jan. 24. Send for circulars. Tuition 


$8 per term. Board $2 to $2.50 a weex. 
lta lee OO SES re HRS 

DITORS “AMERICAN JOURNAL 0: 

EDUCATION : I respectfully sug- 

gest that the number of School Diree- 

tors be reduced fifty per cent.; and 

then elect only qualified and compe 


and pay each Director a reasonabie 
salary to visif his respective schools 
monthly. Then they would know 
better what is being done, and see 
more cléarly what tools are needed by 
by the teacher and pupils to work 
with. Yours Respectfully, 
Pror. J. B. Nyx. 
Swatara Station, Pa., Jan. 20, 1888. 





‘The publishers have done their 
































tent men to this important office; | 
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ideal. Saints do not travel in battal- 
lions in any of the professions. 


a the soul: how great is that darkness! 


ate new forces which play through 
- perishable inspirations for good. 





‘along with geometry, arithmetic and 





‘there one does not come up to our 





IGNORANCE and evil is the night of 





ALL the while our teachers gener- 


them and beyond them into im- 


caused it yp tt a 





x ot yy Preparations, 
> stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR oe A 


It is acknowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it for many 





—— for the skin I have ever used — ‘It 
e Lean 
— BEAUTIFUL Svc: 
—— our edicated Com: lexion my tee Sf 
— —* cannot — without it.” Sold by all 
sand Func ers. or mailed ON 

cent® “er box. xio 
a‘ MLAs POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 

2-21-12t 





THE JouRNAL is glad to receive 
support for its position from the 
words of Huxley, the scientist. In 
“The Advance of Science in the Last 
Half Century,’’ Mr. Huxley says: 

“The founders of the schools of the 
Middle Ages included astronomy 


music, as one of the four branches of 
advanced education ; and in this re- 
spect it is only just to them to observe 
that they were far in advance of 
those who sit in their seats.” 

“The schoolmen considered no one 
to be properly educated unless he 
were acquainted with, at any rate, 
one branch of physical science.” 

“The history of physical science 
teaches (and we cannot too carefully 
take the lesson to heart) that the 
practical advantages attainable 
through its agency, never have been, 
and never will be, sufficiently at- 
tractive to men inspired by the inborn 
genius of the interpreter of nature, to 
give them courage to undergo the 
toils and make the sacrifices which 
that calling requires from its votar- 
ies."?. 

“The great steps in progress have 
been made, are made, and will be 
made by men who seek knowledge 
simply because they crave for it. 
Théy have their weaknesses, their 
follies, their vanities, and their rival- 
ries, like the rest of the world ; but 
whatever by-ends may mar their dig- 
nity, and impede their usefulness, 


powers, in whom the divine affiatus 





* Pe * 





of the truth-seeker was wanting.” 


we 


IGNORANCE, bigotry and hatred, 
beget meanness, narrowness and lit- 
tleness. 








WITH the ignorant everything is at 
zero. 





~~ 
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BENJAMIN HUNTER, 
CALIFORNIA. 


“Here’s the scroli— 
The eontinent and summary of my fortune.” 
—SHAK, 


en ae has had new and 
strong attractions, not only for 
those who listened to, but for those 
who read so much as we were able to 
publish, of the elegant speech of Ben 
Hunter, made at the ‘‘ Edwards Ban- 
quet’”’ early in the year; and now that 
the decision has been made to hold the 
next meeting of the National Teach- 
ets’ Association in San Francisco, Mr. 
Hunter has promised to furnish our 
readers from time to time a resume of 
some of the more prominent and at- 
tractive features—not only of the route 
thither, but of the State itself. 

Those who are so fortunate as to be 
able to visit California—and this will 
number a great multitude—on this oc- 
casion, will provide themselves be- 
forehand with note books, and 

CALIFORNIA 
will be talked about, written about 
and read aboutin every school district 
and in every home in the nation. 

The greatly reduced rates of fare 
for this occasion will enable thousands 
to visit the Pacific Coast in the best 
of company, and tosee this wonderful 
region under the most favorable aus- 
pices. 

Geography will come to have a new 
and larger significance when thous- 


ands of teachers pass in person 
“From Hell Gate to Gold Gate, 
And the Sabbath unbroken, 
A sweep continental, 
And the Saxon yet spoken! 
By seas with notears in them, 
Fresh and sweet as spring raing 





Through the empires of grain, : 
Through dominions of forest, 
Drives the thundering train— . 
Through fields where God’s cattle 
Are turned out to grass, 
And His poultry whirl up 
From the wheels as we pass, 
Through level horizons 4s still as the moon, 
With the wilds fast asleep and the winds in a 
swoon, 
* * * * * * 
All day and all night 
It is rattle and clank, 
All night and all day 
Smiting space in the flank, 
And no token those clouds 
Will ever break rank. 
Still the engine’s bright arms 
All bared to the shoulder 
In the long level pull, 
Till the mountains grow bolder— 
Ah! we strike the up grade! 
We are climbing the world! 
And it rallies our soul 
Like volcanoes unfurled. 
Where it looks like the cloud that led Moses 
of old, . 
And the pillar of fire born and wove in one fold 

Frem the womb and the loom of abysses un- 

told.” 

Such is a partial glimpse given, in 
‘Between the Gates,"’ by the poet Benj. 
F. Taylor of his journey thither. 

Our teachers should send to 8. O. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, and secure a 
copy of this volume if they propose to 
take this trip—as they will see vastly 
more after reading it. Yes, Geo 
graphy and History and Mineralogy 
and Metallurgy, and all forms of Com- 
merce, transportation and interchange 
of products, will take on new signifi- 
cance and assume new relations and 
new importance with the thousands 
of teachers who we hope will visit 
California on this occasion. 
“From Hell Gate to Gold Gate, 
And the Sabbath unbroken, 
A sweep continental 
And the Saxon yet spoken” — 
means not only a great country but a 
great people. 





OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 





good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his | 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school: go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these | 
“tools to work with,” but compara-, 





Therefore, no district, however poor, 


sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the | 
floor to the building. 


them ; economy demands them; and 





By seas with no fears in them; 
God's garmented plains, 
Where deserts lie down in the prairies broad 





this chief end redeems them.’”’ * 


“Nothing great in science has ever , 


calms, 
Where lake links to lake like the music of 
psalms. 
* * * a * * 


Through the kingdoms of corn, 


_ noblest 


the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 





Our teachers, remeniber, fight the 
battles, beganse bloodless, 
| and so win the most enduring fame. 


| 


tively little can be accomplished. | 
‘vine creative Reason itself from 


ean afford to do without these neces- | 
Thus forever,and thus alone, does 


Pupils need them; teachers al 
- early in the session, 


OBJECT TEACHING. 
T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
8o much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it- would be éen 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 








INERT matter, blind physical mass, 
—that is the ‘‘desert.’”’ Everywhere 
through this mass there lie enwrap- 
ped, hidden from the view of primi- 
ive man, slumbering angels of beau- 
ty, silent, waiting seraphs of heav- 


|en’s sweetest rhythm. Let but man, 


whose typical nature is realised 
through thoughi unfolded in. trans- 
forming creative deeds—let but man 
touch Nature with the magic wand 
of Reason, and the spell-bound forms 
of beauty spring into rhytamie play, 
proclaiming themselves to be nothing 
else than the lesser modes of the di- 


which man and Nature alike proceed. 


the “desert rejoice and blossom as 
i the rose.’? 

Be a rh Ma RE REIS Wi EI 

GET some ‘tools to work with,” 
You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 


| Globes and Charts, than you can do 


without these "* helps.” 
Get ‘‘ some tools to work with." 


viorony never forsakes the brave, 
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TEX AS Let us stand by these champions of | ‘Art of School Management,’ and put 
intelligence; sustain and defend | them into a serap book, for daily use 


EDITION 


American Journal of Eaucation. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 


W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J.B. MERWIN 














TEXAS would receive 

Three millions, nine hundred and 
twenty thousand, nine hundred and 
thirteen dollars and _ seventy-eight 
cents, for school purposes, if the Blair 
Bill passes. 


Our teachers give unity to truths 
scattered over the earth, and so give 
them multiplicity and power. 


— —— — — 
Our teachers cause the public to 


have faith in the progress and in the} q 
intellectual and moral life of the na-| % 


tions. 
ro — 


GIVE us good politigps; that is, in- g 
telligence and patriotism in the ad- 


ministration of affairs, and we will 
give you good finances and prosperous 


times. 
— — — — 


IF your success as a teacher seems 
only for a day, remember that there 
are ages for the operation of the good 
seed you have sown in the minds of 
your pupils. 


THE mischief of bad beoks and of 
ignorance is only to be corrected by 
good books and more intelligence. 

For these latter helps and influ- 
enoes our teachers work all the time. 


EAL RS 22% 3 ee 

THERE is, in the depths of its own 
shadow, submerged in its own dark- 
ness, the more than six millions of il- 
literates—an appalling danger—a deep 
disgrace—a pressing duty—a fatal 
crowd this, to all prosperity—a vast 
aud mournful heap of suffering, tat- 
tered and torn by its own helpless- 
ness—a chaos of souls, pleading with 
the prayer of its own darkness for 
light and help. Carlisle stamps upon 
it, despises it, ignores it—so far as ac- 
tion for its relief is concerned. Ah, 
what‘a fearful responsibility one as- 
sumes under such circumstances ! 

Sal ARR — 

LET us cry out; let us rise up ; let 
us denounce this inhumanity ; let us 
gird ourselves for this work of in- 
struction and enlightenment—and so 
avoid the counterstroke which must 


eome for such injustice. 
— — — — 


THESE teachers live a potential life 
in their pupils, who donot stop when 
they step—forever extending their 
sphere of influence and increasing 
their power. 


Our teachers close up the gate of 
night and darkness and barbarism, 
andopen out and up into light and 
joy and peace, and into measureless 
possibilities of the human mind. 

Great is their work in its least. 
Who can measure it in its greatest 
reach, its widest sweep? The giants 
of the human mind follow them, up 
the avenues of life and time. 


them; they kindle in men a flame 
that outshines and outlaets the stars. 
This is the way to measure their 
work, to judge them ! 


— — — ——— 


JOSEPH BALDWIN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE SAM HOUSTON 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS. 


“This is the very coinage of your brain.”’ 
—SHak. 


N our last issue we gave a brief no- 
tice of Dr. Baldwin’s book on 
“Psychology and Education,” which 
is just now exciting much interest in 
educational circles, and which we are 
sure is destined to find as large a sale 
—reach as wide a circle of readers— 
and become as helpful and popular as 
his previous work on the “Art of 
School Management.”’ 

He has to-day, and has had for 
years, more readers than any other 
writer on Educational topics in this 
country. The “common people hear 
him gladly.” 

He has been a very strong and vital 
force in the work done by the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUOATION for 
more than twenty years. Thousands 
of teachers, who have been inspired, 
strengthened, broadened and uplifted 
by his ringing, vigorous, courageous, 
tonic, truthfal sentences, published 
in these columns, give abundant and 
continuous evidence of this fact. 

We have been urged from the start 
and from nearly every State in the 
Union to put his picture into our Por- 
trait Gallery of Eminent Edutators, 
but we have never been able to se- 
cureit for this purpose until now. 
We procured this one by ‘“‘strategy”’ 
only—and it is a good one. We pre- 
sent it with great pleasure. . 

We met one of the leading educa- 
tors of Georgia in Washington some 
time ago, and he said: 

“ You re ber -1 subscribed for 
two copies of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF Epvcation. I clipped ont 
aw of Dr. Baldwin’s artisles on the 
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in the school-room; but I found that 
in doing this I lost other valuable ar- 
ticles, and so I subscribed for two 
copies in order to have the other 
good things intact. 

I would give anything to see the 
Dr’s. face.” 

Others from other States have re- 
peated these same sentiments. Well 
here you have him, or a good picture 
of him ; and his ‘Art of School Man- 
agement’? has already been put into 
book form, and his ‘‘ Psychology and 
Education” has just been published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

That these books are the distilled 
essence of his twenty-five years of 
careful research, study, experience 
and experiment, will appear plain to 
all who are so wise and eo fortunate 
as tosecure and give them a practi- 
cal test— 

**Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the book of truth ?”” 

One sower of good seed—one doer of 
@® good deed—heralds and prepares 
the way for another. 

All minds augment and expand in 
proportion to their inate force and 
culture. 

Dr. Baldwin feels the force of, and 
acts upon the truth of, the fact, that 
‘‘what humanity requires is to be fed 
with light:’’ to this great truth he 
hab not only devoted but dedicated 
his life; and for this he will work on, 
‘till we all comein the unity of the 
faith, * * unto a perfect man: unto 
the measure of the stature of the full- 


ness of Christ.’”’ 
— 





TEXAS REVISITED. 





CCEPTING a pressing and cordial 

invitation to meet and again ad 
ilress the leading educators of this 
I‘mpire of the Southwest, we found 
all our expectations and prophecies 
made_on a former visit more than ful- 
filled. 

The only way to know Texas is to 
visit the State, to mingle with her 
generous, hospitable, large hearted 
people. 

Its traditions and history, its strug 
gies and triumphs, its majesty and 
magnitude, its wonderful climate and 
exhaustiess resources, its giant pro- 
gress—its schools, public and private, 
its unparalleled and unapproachable 
landed endowments to perpetuate 
and perfect its system of public edu- 
cation, culminating in a great State 
University located at Austin, the cap- 
ital, and the most beautiful city on 
the continent except Washington 
City—its churches. and asylums—its 
railroads and rivers—its seaport and 
inland cities—its farms and ranches— 
its cattle, sheep and horses—its cotton 
and corn and fruit—its wonderful 


MINERAL SPRINGS, 


with their curative properties, and 
the sea and surf bathing at Galveston 





and all along the coast—its latent pos- 
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sibilities, marvelous growth, and in- 
discribable fature. 

Where is the frame large enough to 
hold these pictures, or the pen or pen- 
cil brilliant or bold enough to ad- 
equately set. them forth ? 

It cannot be done. That master 
hand or brain has not yet been fash- 
ioned or taken shape, that can prop- 
erly illustrate and elaborate the ex- 
tent and wealth and power of this 
Empire! 2 

Texas must now drop its old tradi- 
tion of The Lone BStar.”’ 

Texas is the rising star, marching 
with giant strides to take the first 
place in the galaxy of States. 

Like a magnet, Texas is drawing 
the flower and bloom and. beauty 
and culture of the continent to her- 
self— drawing capital and enterprise, 
drawing mind and muscle, and organ- 
izing ability of the highest quality. 

There is 


ROOM ENOUGH. 
The climate is perfect. Intelligent, 
law-abiding, industrious people, no 
matter from whence they come, or 
what their opinions may be political- 
ly, socially or religiously, are most 
cordially welcomed. 

We visited Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Marshall, Palestine, Huntsville, 
Houston, Galveston, Austin, San An- 
tonio, and several other important 
points. We mingled freely with the 
people, and during all this time we 
saw no disturbance and heard ofnone 
with one single exception, and that 
was at Galveston, where a young man 
had taken aboard too much whisky 
and made a fool of himself, as men 
generally do under such circumstan- 
ces, whether in Galveston, Texas, or 
in Boston, Mass. Whisky and man- 
hood are always at war with each 
other, whenever and wherever they 
come in contact. 

Land can yet be bought 


VERY LOW 

in Texas, and now is the time to se- 
cure it; or it can be rented on shares 
if you prefer, and everything you 
need, but a house, and pluck, en- 
ergy and capacity to manage, will be 
furnished and you share equally in 
the profit be it more or less, whether 
you raise cotton or sheep or horses or 
corn or cattle. 


GOOD SCHOOLS 


are being established and are well 
patronized allover the State. Church- 
es are being erected, and new lines of 
railroads are being built and pushed 
on, to speedy completion, with an 
abundance of capital—crossing and 
recrossing each other at short inter- 
vals in all directions, thus bringing 
to the doors of all the people the pro- 
ducts of all. lands and zones &nd 
climes, and taking to all the markets 
of the world again whatever the peo- 
ple have to sell. - 

We had supposed we knew, from a 
careful and somewhat extended study 
of the map, and from a large corres- 
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“ pondence, something about Texas. 
Fs Texas is to visit the State; and just 
now the “‘ Missouri Pacific’ and the 


S furnishing the most complete and ex- 


* would not be as densely populated as 
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We confess we were mistaken. 
We repeat, the only way to know 


" Tron Mountain” Railroad Lines are 


tended facilities for doing this, with 
their cheap and long time excursion 
tickets. 

We never met a more intelligent 
circle of ladies and gentlemen than at 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Galveston, 
Huntsville, Austin, San Antonio and 
other cities. 

We never saw people more devoted 
and more determined to build up 
good schools, good churches, good 
homes and good society, than these 
ladies and gentlemen with whom we 
came in contact, at the cities above 
mentioned. 

You could easily put the whole pop- 


ulation of the United States, 50,000,-| / 


000 people, into Texas, and then it 


Massachusetts, and the religious fer- 
vor and heroic deeds of Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill, glorious as 
they were, pale in the light of the de- 
votion of the Franciscan Fathers of 
the mission of 8an Antonio, and the 
Texas martyrs who died for liberty 
at the ‘ Alamo.” 

Inspired by these lofty ideals the 
Press of the State has become a lead- 
er fully alive to the wants and de- 
mands of this intelligent and grow- 
ing constituency—itself the defender 
of liberty, the support-of law and or- 
der, and by virtue of this augument- 
ing and extending its own power. - 

Secure in peace, happiness and 
prosperity, with such leaders, a great 
people follow, illuminating the cen- 
tury with every virtue, as they pass 
on and up into history. 

J. B. MERWIN. 





WE have gained all that we possess 
by reason of the education of the indi- 
vidual, and we hold it upon the same 
tenure. What we hold for ourselves 
we hold for mankind, and we hold it 
for both upon the same condition by 
which it was gained, and that is the 
continued and universal education 
and development of the people. 

As the leader of the nations it is in- 
dispenssble to the discharge of our 
high trust that we incessantly perfect 
and carefully preserve ourselves. 

This work cannot be delegated ; 
this responsibility cannot be surrend- 
ered nor evaded. Our relations and 
our influence with mankind at large 
are sustained and felt in our national 
and not in our State or individnal 
capacity. 

Our position as a nation can only be 
maintained by a culture and develop- 
ment of the citizens of the Republic 
which shall be stimulated by the 
national idea, controlled by it, if need 
be, and atall hazards by it guaran- 
teed and made sure. 


life upon our work as teachers and | 
keep it illuminated and brilliant. 

— — — ———— 
Do not copy ; make yourown meth- 
ods, and then you will be strong in 
the use of them. Only weak persons 
imitate one another. 
Lions do not ape each other. 





HON. D. W. VOORHEES. 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


 'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to lend him support after.” 
—s 





N his great speech for Federal Aid 
to Common Schools, United States 
Senator Voorhees of Indiana said: 
‘T am a representative from a 
State that is out of debt; ita credit is 
high, if is rich in natural resources 
and in the graces of cultivation; and 
yet it has been but few short weeks 
since we were compelled to ask and 
receive aid from Congress in behalf of 
a portion of our people. Ohio did the 
same. Those two great 


EMPIRE STATES 
of the West came here for charitable 
assistance. If our Legislature had 
been in session or could have been 
called tegether in time to afford relief 
we would not have accepted a dollar 
from the Federal Government. But 
when our towns were swept away, 
when our people sent up a cry of suf- 
fering, when I spent my mornings in 
the War officeand my afternoons here 
—and my colleagues were doing the 
same—ascertaining the necessitous 
condition of our people and burrying 
appropriations through for theirassis- 
tance, did we stop to question the 
power of the Government to do what 
we called for? 

When a great flood swept the whole 
Mississippi Valley, a half million of 
money was appropriated to relieve 
the disasters it inflicted. 

Other floods will desolate the low 
plantatiens of the Mississippi, and we 
will again come to yoar aid. 

When the yellow fever, with its 
sweltering venom, smote the towns 
and cities of the South and destroyed 
her people at high noon and at mid- 
night a national board of health was 








Let us converge all rays of light and 


jis a great and streng state. 


power to call forth all the resources 
of science to allay the pestilence. 
If the Government can minister to 
the ailments of the body in the States 
why not also to the mind ? 
I do not believe in a government 
which can not or will not help its peo- 
ple in their distress, in a government 
whose constitution is te be construed 
in the way of obstruction and net in 
the way of promotion. 
I repeat, sir, that 

INDIANA. 
Her 
school system is equal to any in the 
civilised worlé. She has over §$10,- 
000,000 in a permanent school fund, 
which can be increased but never 
diminished under our constitution. 
She owns more than $13,600,000 worth 
ef scheol property. She is paying be- 
tween three and four million dollars 
per annum for scheol teachers. 
Coming from such a State as that, 
can I not afford to go as far as the 
Senator from New Hampshire, as far 
as the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in assisting the cause of education in 
the South? IfI failed to do so, those 
who know me best, I think, would be 
most surprised.’’ 


TENNESSEE. 

LL along the line there is a fer- 
ward movement educationally 
in this State, and Col, W. B. Garrett, 
in his report to the State Supt. says ; 

‘Your good jadgment in sddressing 
the work of the institutes to the people 
as well as to the teachers, was fully 
vindicated by the public interest in 
education which was everywhere 
aroused. Our public school system 
must rest upon the solid foundation 
of popular sympathy and support. 
Nothing has countributed so much as 
these institutes to awaken this popu- 
lar sympathy. At every point resol- 
utions were adopted by the people 
petitioning the General Assembly to 
enact suitable legislation to make the 
institute system complete and perma- 
nent.” 

On the ether hand the State Supt. 
Says: 

‘*T regard the 

NORMAL INSTITUTE 

as one of the most useful appliances 
of the public school system. It en- 
ables the State Superintendent to 
meet the teachers and the people col- 
lectively ; it calls together the best 
educational talent of the State; it for- 
mulates the principles of education, 
and disseminates enlightened views 
among the teachers and the public. It 
has done more than any other appli- 
ance to elevate education into a pro- 
fession.” : 

Beside these a large number of local 
or 








COUNTY INSTITUTES 
were held with the very- best results. 
The State Supt. says: 
‘* Many of the 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 





organized by act of Congress with 





deserve the highest praise for the en- 


ergy and ability which they have 
shown in organizing and conducting 
these institutes. 

They were attended by 3,809 teaeh- 
ers and by a large number of 
citizens. The effect is seen in the 
steadily increasing skill of the teach- 
ers, the greater zeal of the directors 
and the growing popularity of the 
public schools in those counties where 
they were largely attended by the 
people” 
Prof. T. C. Karns, the State Insti- 
tute Lecturer says, also, that: - 

‘“‘ School-houses are being built, and 
in many places the authorities aré 
supplying improved desks, maps, 
charts and other apparatus. Yet, 
while decided progress has been ef- 
fected, much on the other hand re- 
mains to be done. In the first place, 
the lack of funds is in many sections, 
quite apparent. 

When schools can run only three or 
four months in the year, very large 
results cannot be obtained. 

The law contemplated five months 
ef school each year, but the magis- 
trates in many counties evade or neg- 
lect its enforcement. ‘The least bur- 


ient fand would be the enactment of 
a suitable bill by Congress giving 


FEDERAL AID. 


Much has been said about this 
measure pro and con, and one of the 
most lamentable features of the whale 
affair is the evident lack among the 
the masses of the people to appreciate 
their own interests. Such aid would 
about double our present fund.” 

There are more than seven thousand 
teachers in Tennessee, all crippled in 
their work; not only with short 
terms, but with only an average com- 
pensation of $28.65 per month for 
three or four months! 

Are all these teachers—more than 
than seven thousand of thom—aware 
tbat if this recommendation of Prof, 
T. C. Karns for 


FEDERAL AID 


was carried out, are they aware ofthe 
fact that Tennessee would receive an 
addition to her school fund of five 
millions, eighty nine thousand, two 
hundred and sixty two dollars and 
sixty-two cents? 


— — 
— a 


PLEASE write your full name; 
write it plainly, giving posteffice, 
county and state. We have a large 
number of names to recerd every day, 
and this precaution is absolutely nee- 
essary to insure proper direction in 
sending out this JoURNAL and ite 
Premiums. 
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THE capacity for progress is demon- 
strated in 6ur schools every day. 


—— 


Who can measure this transfusion 
of all that is excellent and hopefal by 
the unseen, but all-powerful, work of 
the earnest, conscientious, broadly- 











cultured teacher? 


densome method of securing a suffie. - 
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ILLINoIs would receive 

One million eight hundred and 
ninety one thousand, six hundred and 
sixteen dollars and forty siz cents to 
reinforce the school fund of the State, 
when the Blair Bill passes. 


~~ 
we 


“TLaDEN with the spoils of knowl- 
edge,” is the unique but strong state- 
ment of Senator Voorhees. This is 
what the Blair Bill means for the 
more than six millioas of illiterate 
citizens. Now these are helpless— 
blind—hopeless—“‘laden with the 
spoils’’ of ignorance. 








Tis work of the teacher, in her 
quiet way and sphere, is an irradiance 
of the blinded with light and —— 
tion and power. 

It may be ignored by the politic. 
ians, but it cannot be put back nor 
hindered materially. 





WE wish teachers would call the at- 
tention of their pupils and patrons of 
ten to the value of this JouRNAL and 
its Premiums for their usefulness, 
and have them start a scrap book and 
clip and preserve these good things— 
with which to reinforce all their 
lives. 


A STRANGE coincidence happened 
to us the other day—the same mail 
brought us a letter from Massachu- 
setts and fiom one of the Western 
States—both letters written by lead 
ing and eminent educators. 

The one from Massachusetts asked: 
‘¢ What in the world can we do with 
$77,000,000 if the Blair Bill passes ?”’ 

The other gaid: ‘‘ Our proportion of 
the $77,000,000 will be so small, that 
it scarcely seems worth the effort you 
urge to secure it.” 

Beside the direct benefit which will 
acctue to each State—which is be- 
yond all human computation—be the 
sum received large or small—will it 
not be such a recognition of the value 
and importance of the work our teach- 
ers are doing as to materially 
strengthen and enlarge their infiu- 
ence ; and will it not giveus a unity of 
effurt, a oneness of feeling, a common 
interest in a common work for the 
common people which we have never 
been able to secure? 

The very fact that two such letters 
should be written so diverse on the 
same topic, reveals the fact not only 
of a merely local interest, but of a 





‘lack of information on this subject, 


which to us is the most painful and 
discouraging feature of the whole dis- 
cussion. 

We need to enlarge our knowledge 





oT 


‘not only what: our district lacks or 
needs, but what our State needs, and 


other States need, to continue the) 


——— ‘Line months in the year. 

| If it was given in one lump—$77,- 
1 ap. mecg8 would not meet the im- 
mediate, pressing necessities for 
school teachers and school-houses, 
now existing for 1888—but it is 
and the most and the best that 
merely to stimulate local effort as the 
Peabody Fund has done. 


‘ANEW ALLY. 


E welcome the fullest and freest 
discussion’ of the problem of 
common school education. 

PROGRESS is progress, even though 
its movements be slow. The monthly 
magazines have finally recognized 
Education as one of the sociological 
questions of the hour. The American 
Magazine, Lippincott’s, The Atlantic, 
the Century, the Forum, and Har- 
per’s, have all devoted more or less 
space to the discussion of some of the 
phases of popular education. 

We may hope that having taken up 
the subject, these magazines will not 
be content with merely irritating the 
interest of the public which they ad- 
dress, but that they will gradually 
recede from the circumferance to the 
center of the Educational problem. 


At length there is substantial agree - 
ment upon thesomewhat evident pos- 
tulate that the voters of any district 
have the legal and moral right to tax 
themselves for the support of such in- 
stitutions and measures as commend 
themselves to them. 

This, of course, shifts thecontrover- 
sy to theinquiry as, to what is and 
what ought to be the rational will of 
the voters? 

The effectiveness of the magazine 
articles has thus far been iojured by 
the assumption of the right ot a set, a 
clique, a class, to make reply for the 
parties most directly interested, The 
views expressed have notably been 
those of individuals who themselves 
do not patronize the public schools, 
and whose views of the office and ef- 
fectiveness of public instruction are 
not based upon carefal examination 
of the real situation. However, from 
the very nature of the case, this 
weakness will be increasingly self- 
destructive and we may with confi- 
dence look forward to a time in the 
near future when our leading maga- 
zines will devote as much intelligent 
effort to the conditions of the school 
problem as they now do to subjects 
whose popular value is settled. 

If the public schools are not all that 
in Utopia they would be, it is at least 
certain that their defects arise from 
the unintelligent zeal of thore con- 
ducting them ; from the yet more un- 
intelligent zeal of those who attack 














to be scattered over several years, ‘that “life is 80 simple—when lived by 


the $77,000,000 can or will do will be| 


and cur sympathy and our efforts ———— or — waves ——— 
these directions. We need to know duced by the irregular pressure of 





those who regard it as one of the priv- 
ileges of conventional education, to 
have inspirations where uther nren 
only grope in darkness. 

The needs of the schools may be de 
termined: 1, from the needs felt by 
those whose children are receiving 


| the education; 2, by the needs as- 


sumed by those who have discovered 


| another ;” 8, by those who regard all 


j 





public questions with reference to 
their own getting on in the world. 

The dangers from the first tribunal 
are only those ofover-enthusiasm and 
admit of easy correction; the dangers 
threatened by the “the superior 
Knowledge’’ of the second class, the 
magazine movement tends to correct; 
the evils caused by the third class 
have become 80 evident as to prom- 
ise reform. 
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WHY “COMMON ”’? 


Og BROCKMEYER, in his argu- 

ment on “the right and power 
of the State to tax the property of the 
State to maintain Public Schools,” 
states very clearly why the schools 
are called ‘‘common schools,’”’ not in 
an offensive sense at all, but in the 
highest sense they are common by 
virtue of what. they do. 

“‘Theschool teaches what is common 
to all, 

CULTURE. 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. The have not each a dif- 
ferent grammar of the English lan- 
guage, but the same grammar. They 
have not each a different geography 
or technique of commerce, but all the 
same. They have the same techni- 
que of mathematics, of logic, of me- 
chanics, of astronomy, of chemistry, 
of botany—in a word the same techni- 
que for all the products of human in- 
telligence. 

It is this common element which 
the common school teaches. In this 
it performs a two-fold service. To the 
State it renders the exercise of an es- 
sential function possible, and to the 
citizen it fenders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from either 
point of view it is an institution of 
the State, founded in the final end of 
the State, and therefore to be main- 
tained by the Staté. 

In conclusion permit me to say, that 
they who thiok this too much, and 
the expense too great, ought to find 
comfort in the reflection that a life 
spent in making a living, and in ac- 
cumulating property, has for its final 
result zero, Nationally, this question 
was solved and demonstrated by our 








State—the aborigines. They lived to 
makes living. The end of their life 
was.not culture, but to live. They 
wasted no precious property upon ed- 
ucation to render culture possible. 
They paid’no school-tax. They vest- 
ed nothing—nothing but the smutch 
of their smoke upon the walis of the 
eaves of our State. This they left. 
This is their monument—a smutch. 

On the other hand, they who think 
this too little, ought to remember that 
thé purpose for which the State exists 
is to render justice possible for the in- 
dividual man. To enable a just man 
to do an honest deed without let or 
hindrance. But the State does nétdo 
the deed for the man. 


VIRGINIA is at work to increase the 
interest and efficiency of the Reading 
Circle. Atarecent meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Hon. 
John L. Buchana», State Superinten- 
dent of Publie Instruction, President; 
Prof. F..V. N. Painter, of Rosnoke 
College, Vice-President; and Prof. J. 
A. Bernhardt, Principal of Graded 
School, Secretary and Treasurer. 
About fifty new members have -been 
lately enrolled in the Association, 

Keep up the fire until the teachers 
are enro‘ied and at work. ‘ 

We hope our readers in Virginia 
will all join the Circle and help it 
along. 








The County School Council says: 

“There should be in each high 
school a Normat departmeni to fit 
young people for the work of teach- 
ing.”’ 

This can be done when each town- 
ship has organized, as it should organ- 
ize, a Central High School. We are 
dipping away with a teaspoon yet at 
this ocean of illiteracy, or trying to 
stop the rising tide with a mop. 





Let us organize tor a nine months’ 
school term and a minimum average 
salary in all the States of $60 per 
month. - 

Consolidate the scattered torces, in- 
struct and illuminate the public 
mind, and get above the old “ micro- 
scopic view” of school teaching and 
school teachers. 





Our teachers do not work alone. 
The energy, enthusiasm, hope, love 
and ambition of over four hundred 
thousand young men and women 
should kindle the whole land into a 
flame of interest, abiding and grow- 
ing more and more in their work. 

The healing of the world of its ignorance, 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 


Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautifvl. 
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LET us remember, and teach all the 
time, that successive developments 
of life suffered decay, but that no vi- 
tal principle can ever be annihilated. 
Superannuated forms perish inevit- 
ably but in order only to reproduce a 
higher type of perpetuated excellence 
among the people. 
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| you see; they are very useful and 




























_ teachers and their pupils. 


work as teachers an@ educators—that 
the future is to be a sunrise instead of 
 asunset, 


_ the teachers; afraid they will know 
' teo much and teach too much; afraid 


but unless we enlighten it by intelli- 
_--« ®enee, it will become dangerous as 











_yery helpful too, where there is not 
easy access to a large library by the 





LET this be our ‘consolation in our 





Some of the politicians are afraid of 


they will be too much men and wom- 
en: hence they cripple them, sneer at 
them, pay them poorly, and only at 
long intervals, and sometimes not at 
all, Politicians are poor guides, poor 
cowards and poor specimens; they 
ought to be bottled up and kept out 
of the way. 


THE marvels and trophies of the 
human mind are the inheritance of 
every teacher. Seek and use only the 
best. We have no time to waste on 
puerilities. 
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EVERY masterpiece of genius offers 
us, as teachers, its hospitalities and 
inspirations in these days. We ought 
to be both great and good. 

Joun B. ALDEN’s low-priced pub- 
lications are doing more to insure an 
acquaintance with good literature, 
than all the magazine articles, lists 
from Sir John Lubbock, or diatribes 
in the daily press. When one is in 
earnest he stops growling and takes 
measures to remedy evils of which he 
complains. 

Doubtless the work of Mr. Alden 
lacks the brilliancy of original author- 
ship, but it isas much more useful as 
an acquaintance with the best of lit- 
erature exceeds a knowledge of what 
is current and to be elassed with nov- 
ties. 

For ten cents one can obtain a read- 
able copy of Hughes’ ‘‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby’’—a classic in its department, 

Alden’s list includes Tennyson, 
Goldsmith, Burns, George Eliot, Jean 
Ingelow, Schiller, Pope, Campbell, 
Byron, Coleridge, Macaulay, Poe, 
Goethe, Milton, Shakespeare, D’Au- 
bigne, Irving, Holmes, Lowell, Dick- 
ens, Huxley, Spencer, Kingsley, 
Locke, Ruskin and De Quincey. 

The circulation of these books 
(whose price places them within the 
reach of the poorest) is among those 
who are improving their opportuni- 
ties, and as an educational influence 
we believe the enterprise to be one of 
the most efficient additions to the ed- 
ucation of the school-room. 


Men of truth and of genius are fel- 
low citizens everywhere. There is no 
danger of exhausting these — 
of perpetual youth. 


(CrrizENsHIP is a heavy burden; 











INTELLIGENT — and civiliza- 
tion, as developed and perpetuated by 
the work of our teachers and the press, 
is contagious, and of all sovereigns 
Liberty is most pacific toward her ad- 
mirers. Identity of language is a 
mighty auxiliary to elevating equal- 
ity, and the subjugation of this con- 
tinent to the sway of our native liter- 
ature will present the most magnifi- 
cent trophy that ever signalized the 
triumph of Mars. 

That this will-eventually be accom- 
plished by literary Americans, whose 
sphere of thought will be as central 
as it will be both elevated and com- 
prehensive, ought not for a moment 
to be doubted. 


INTELLIGENCE is grand and lumin- 








_ THosE who secure our very liberal 

and helpful Premiums do their friends 
an essential and permanent service in 
calling their attentioa to these facts. 
We greatly appreciate this constant 
co-operation, as-it greatly increases 
the influence as well as the circula- 
tion of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucATION. Our contemporaries 
say strong words of commendation of 
the good it accomplishes. 
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THE men and women of Kentucky 
are a host in, and of themselves, who 
are leading off in this educational 
work. 








THOSE teechers who will, are able, 


and everything helps him who does 
his best. 
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HEALING CREAM 


Cures chapped hands, face or li 
makes the skin soft and white. It — 
and heals the face after shaving; cures 
Burns, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, etc. The 
most satisfactory pre aration made. 
Sold b druggists’ § 16 «nd G0 pte. 
a Bottle, or large sam 
tle mailed "for 24 cents by 
tewart Healing Powder Co,, 
404 N. Second Street, 
St. Louis, 
Mo, 



















LET us try to remove evil by the 
suggestion and substitution of 
something better and by advance- 
ment secure strength and purifica- 
tion. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to find fault. But we need more 














well as heavy. 


Address, 































ous; its light shines for us from afar. suggestions of the right sort. 
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PRICE BY MAIL ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Which includes the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF — for one year postpaid. This 
is an offer you should take immediate advantage of. 
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LOUISIANA would receive 


Three millions nine hundred and 


Sorty five thousand, fifty-one dollars 
and forty-eight cents for school pur- 
poses, without any additional taxa- 
tion, if the Blair Bill passes th's ses- 
sion of Congress, as it OUGHT to pass 


TELL only the noble characteristics 
of your acquaintance, then you gain 
the double potency of bis goodness 
and of your affinity. 








Let Geography be so taught and 
studied that the children shall know 
that this continent traverses every 
clime of earth, abounds in every vari- 
ety of natural phenomena, andis most 
profuse in all sorts of valuable pro- 
ductions. 


The plains of the Amazon and of 
the Mississippi, compared with those 
of Siberia and Sahara, show the na- 
tural contrast and indicate the grand 
design of Providence to plant here a 
great people whose God is the Lord. 


as 
seer 


Gop has made the Sonthern 
extremities of the two hemispheres 
little, pointed, and barren, while they 
grow broader toward the North, and 
teem most abundantly with material 
and mental wealth in the West. 

WHEN inferior nations and tribes 
disappear after having done the work 
of precursors, a more useful race is 
certain immediately to appear and 
transmit the torch of divine efful- 
gence which, in its sublime career 
appointed to be run, had dropped by 
superseded hands. 














Ir isin truth the Divine in man 
that constitutes the Freedom of man 
—his spontaneous power to do what 
he will. It is man’s divine, exclusive 
privilege todo wrong. But this car- 
ries with it of necessity a further ex- 
clasive divine privilege—and that is 
to suffer for the wrong he does. The 
only dreadful death that man can die 
is that of the god dying within him. 





WHILE agriculture has less direct 


influence upon the wealth and power 
of a nation than commerce, it is most 
conservative of the national weal. 
Minds engaged in the latter pursuit 
are more active and acute, more in- 
clined to seek after new discoveries 
and such inventions as most favor 


zealous enterprise; hence, nearly all 


great material improvements have 


been made by theintelligent mechan- 
ical, ‘manufacturing and commercial 
classes—those people who are really 
the most direct and inavitable result 


of our school training, 




















HON. LUCIUS Q. 0. LAMAR, 
OF THE U. 8. SUPREME COURT. 
“The nobleness of life 

Is to do thus,.”’ 


—SHax. 

HILE a member of the United 

States Senate, before entering 
upon his duties as a Cabinet officer, 
Hon. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of the U. 
8. Supreme Court, said of the great 
measure of ‘‘Federal Aid” for Educa- 
tion: 

‘*T have watched it with deep in- 
terest and intense solicitude. In my 
opinion it is the first step and the most 
important step this Government has 
ever taken in the direction of the so- 
lution of what is called the race prob- 
lem, and I believe it will tell more 
powerfully and decisively upon the 
future destinies of the colored race 
than apy measure or ordinance that 
has yet been adopted in reference to 
it—more decisively than either the 
thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth 
amendments, unless it is to be con 
sidered, as I do consider it, the logical 
sequence and the practical continu- 
ance of those amendments. 

I think that this measure is fraught 
with almost unspeakable benefits to 
the entire population of the South, 
white and black. 

It will excite a new interest among 
our people: it will stimulate both 
state and local communities to more 
energetic exertions and greater sacri- 
fices, because it will encourage them 
in theirdopes in grappling and strug- 
gling with a task before whose vast 
proportions they have stood appalled 
in the conscivusness of the inad- 
equacy of their own resources to meet 
it.” ' 

Other members of the Suprem 
Court have been equally pronounced 
in favor of this measure. 

Let teachers, school officers and 
friends of Education, the country 
over, press the matter of Petitions for 
the passage of the Blair Bill vigorous- 
ty, until its passage is secured. 

Hou. A. H. Garland, Attorney- 
General of the United States, while he 
was a member of the United States 
Senate, made an argument on the 
necessity and constitutionaltty of this 





characterized as of ‘such conspicuous 
ability’’ “ as to close forever the con- 
stitutional question” in regard to the 
measure. 

Arkansas would receive an addi- 
tion to her school fund of two millions 
five hundred and three thousand, one 
hundred and seventy dollars and 
ninety-seven cents without additional 
taxation. ; 

Mississippi would also receive over 
four and a half millions of money for 
school purposes when this measure 
becomes a law, without any addition- 
al taxation. 

What is the average length of the 
public school term in these States at 
present ? 

What are the average wages paid 
the teachers in these States? 

Look over the “ Reports” of the 
State Superintendent of Schools and 
you will see they are wholly inade- 
quate to properly educate the people. 

The schools should be taught nine 
months in the year, and the average 
minimum wages paid, in order to se- 
cure competent teachers, should be at 
least $50 per month in all these 
States. 

With the additional funds the pas. 
sage of the Blair Bill would give, this 
eould be done. 





A CONVERSATION. 


EB often hear complaints from 

teachers concerning the bent of 
our conversation in social circles when 
a teacher is present. It invariably 
turns upon ‘‘school.’’ The thoughtless 
teacher says: ‘‘I do not talk school 
outside,”’ 

Why should we complain. Why 
should we make such a remark ? It is 
so in every profession or vocation. If 
we wish to know law, we inquire of 
a lawyer. Will the teacher forsake 
her post? The stronger wields the 
power. The river naturally flows into 
the widest, deepest channel. Is it 
then unnatural that the conversation 
should turn toward teaching and 
teachers? Let us endeavor to stand 
to our post and give all the informa- 
tion we can. 

Talk “‘school”’ with the parents, it will 
do them good. Prepare yourselves in 
the best possible manner, then talk 
whenever the people open the conver- 
sation. Do what you can toward giv- 
ing the bes{ though‘s of great writers 
and your beat experience, and you 
will find the community will improve 
by tbis course. 

It thus happened that a conversa- 
tion took place concerning ‘‘ Govern- 
ment,’’? which may prove a benefit to 
ouf readers, but above all we would 
leave the impress: ‘‘ Be ready 
to talk school in season and out of sta- 
son; just as ready as the politician to 
talk politics. Hoping to benefit, we 
give it verbatim. 

Parent—Why is it so few teachers 








They can teach but cannot govern. 

Teacher—In many cases and too of- 
ten it is so, that the teacher has step- 
ped from the ‘‘ High School’’ into the 
school-room.. In such a case the sud- 
den transition has given no opportan- 
ity for the teacher to prepare for the 
profession; knows nothing of child na- 
ture, and has little idea of human na- 
ture. The teacher is therefore to be 
pitied, and those who placed this 
person in such a position should be 
condemned rather than the unfortun- 
ate object of their misguided zeal. 

Parent—The school should be a lit- 
tle home, and each pupil should be 
treated as a member of that home cir- 
cle. I study the dispositions of my 
children and endeavor to suit each 
one without showing partiality. 

Teacher—Yes | How many children 
have you? 

Parent—Five. Three boys and two 
girls, Five as different dispositions as 
could be found anywhere. 

Teacher—Five? Are you sure you 
are exactly correct in your govern- 
ment and can say what the result of 
your training will be? 

Parent—Of course not. I am en- 
deavoring to mould them inte men 
and woman that I shajl be proud of 
some day. 

Teacher—I suppose every teacher 
who is at all conscientious, is endeav- 
oring to do the same. They make mis- 
takes and failures through want of 
knowledge. Many parents do the 
same. 

Parent—Yes ; but then why do not 
the teachers consult the parents and 
study the parental government ? 

Teacher—You have five children. 
You are not sure you are exactly right 
in your government of them. The in- 
dividual teacher has no less than ten 
times your number, and, perhaps, no 
two from the same family, or under 
the same home government. Now she 
has fifty: the parent seldom more 
than flve She must understand these 
dispositions and govern each child 
just as it is governed at home. The 
parent has known the child ‘from the 
cradle, and in the ten years of contact 
with the child of his own blood is still 
in doubt what is exactly correct for it. 
The teacher at most is with the child 
from two to three years. Unless that 
teacher has something more than or- 
dinary knowledge, could you expect 
her to deal with your child just as 
you would and with the other forty- 
nine pupils just as the other forty- 
nine parents deal with their children? 

Infallible creature. Where shall such 
an one be found ? 

Parent—I think the school govern- 
ment should be parental. 

Teacher—In. the school there may 
be ten times as many pupils as be- 
longs to the one teacher, then the 
Superintendent must be the head of 
the family. He would be as burdon- 
ed as Moses when Jethro came to vis- 





succeed in governing their pupils? 


it him. He advised Moses to divide 
the people, putting heads over each 
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- 
n, and giving the people laws 
by which to govern themselves, and 
Moses could be over all toward God. 
} proved a success. The secret of the 
‘s ‘guccess was teaching the people law, 
and the obeying it. Shall we of the 
_ 19th century fall behind this? 
Parent—I do not think this applies 
tothe government of a school. 
Teacher—Why not? Are not the 
schools divided and heads put over 
- each division? Are not these heads 
responsible to the Superintendent, 
and he responsible to Him who. gov- 
 erns all? The government of the 
school should, in truth, be democrat- 
éc. The children taught to govern. 
Parent—But each child should be 
dealt with individually. 
Teacher—Yes, it should, and it is 
the exdeavor of a guod teacher to deal 
with individuals. If we.stop to exam- 
ine the government of our -country, 
we find it deais with individuals. It 
monids and makes its people Ameri- 
cam. It makes them patriotic, free- 
dom-loving, progressive and God- 
fearing people—different from any 
other nation under the sun, It has 
the appearance of being the most 
general while it truly fashions the 
people after its own type. Tne school 
government must necessarily be fash- 
joned after the national raiher than 
the parental government. Througno 
@ few grand principles underlyiug 
human nature, with judgment in the 
one governing, the individual will be 
reached. 
Parent—Then you would have po- 
lice—or, as they call them in some 
schools, officers of the day. 
Teacher—No. Lead the children to 
self-government by teaching them 
their duty tov God and to their fellow- 
men. Law of the highest type; not 
a set of rules, but G.d’s law. 
Parent—What can a child under- 
stand of law ? 
Teacher—Ah, there is where you 
are mistaken. Children love law, 
and love to obey it, when they un- 
derstand its bevefiis. This is the 
trouble with the young teacher who 
has had no professional training. 
From morning until evening she is 
saying: ‘“‘Jonn, don’t do that!’’ “Jim, 
don’t do that!’ and so it goes around 
_ the school, until the children pecome 
as accustomed to ‘‘ Don’t do tnat,’’ 
as they wuuld to the tick of tne 
clock on the wall, or any other 
sound that is continuaily in their 
ears. They cease to hear their teavh- 
er’s ** Don’t do that,’’ and are con- 
demned as disobedient. elt is not so. 
This teacher forgets that the child 
knows right irom wrong; and instead 
of telling them not todo, she should 
be teaching or Jeading them to love 
therightand to doit. Teaching taem 
" wespect and love for their neighours. 
Teaching them self-control, instead 
of wearing out her own nerves and 
those of her pupils by ‘Don’t -do 
that.’ Boo much government by the 



















































































Good government comes from the 
children, and they deserve the credit. 
The teacher deserves the credit of 
throwing the responsibility upon the 
children. 





Parent—I should like to observe a 
schoxl thus governed. It surely 
would be Utopia. I hear of your 
good government. Do you have the 
children govern themselves ? 
Teacher—I endeavor to have this 
government, this self-control among 
the pupils; yet I cannot say that it 
is perfect, for there are some that are 
taught disobedience from the cradle, 
and these, after twelve or more years, 
cannot be reformed in a few months. 
Others are delighted to obey them- 
selves, and their God, by being keep- 
ers of His law. First of all to make 
the children fall in love with this 
state of affairs, the teacher must be a 
fair sample; and this is the secret of 
a good disciplinarian—to know sel/- 
control. ‘Ke that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city. 
Parent—I shall visit your school 
‘soon, and I am sure I shall be pleas- 
ed. 





TEACHERS A NECESSITY. 





HE very existence of our Repub- 
lic depends upon the work done 
by our teachers. Says Gov. Brock- 
meyer, in his plea for such a culture 
as shall bring all into a ‘conscious 
relation of the just:” 
“This ‘technique’ is conventional 
and arbitrary, and therefore ac- 
cessible to the individual only through 
an individual—a teacher. The an- 
swer, therefore, to the question, how 
shall a citizen enter into a conscious 
relation to the just, so that he may be 
governed by the just within, is con- 
tained in the single phrase, ‘‘ through 
culture.” But this is conditioned by 
education. Hence, if the very exis- 
tence of the republic depends upon a 
majority of the citizens being govern- 
ed by the just from within, thatis, be- 
ing self-governed, and the possibility 
of this depends upon culture, and cul- 
ture depends upon edacation—the act 
of self-culture—then the very exist- 
ence of the republic depends upon ed- 
ucation: a conclusion fully under- 
stood and realized by the founders of 
the republic more than one hundred 
years ago. 
But education is only a condition 
precedent to culture, it is not culture 
itself, it is only the possibility of cul- 
ture. It confers a mastery over the 
technique of human intelligence. 
This technique, conventional and in- 
accessible to the individual except 
through the intervention ofa teacher, 
is nevertheless the common element 
which holds, as it were, in solution 
the entire consciousness of the whole 
human race. ; 
A mastery over this technique ele- 
vates the individual above the four 
| physical elements into this, the fifth, 


7 





teacher and not enough by the pupils. 





By it he is declared of age, and enter- 
ing upon his majority he enters into 


the vast and glorious inheritance be- 

queathed to him by the race for his 

spiritual sustenance. But the pecu- 

liarity that requires our attention 

here is, that this technique is common 

—common to all the many forms un- 

der which the products of human in- 

telligence present themselves ; and as 

such it is the proper content of educa- 

tion in the strict sense in which that 
term is here employed. This is the 
education of the common school—com- 
mon in the sense that it is for all, ac- 

cessible to all; common in the sense 
that it teaches what is common to all 
—culture—and thus needed by all; 
and finally common in the sense that 
it is maintained by all, out of a com- 
mon fand to which contribution is 
made by all. Acocssible to all; it ex- 
clades none. All are potential citizens 
of the republic, and in this character 
alone are they known to the republic. 
From all alike the republic demands 
obedience to its laws. To all alike it 
has to render a knowledge of that law 
possible, From all alike it demands 
that they shall govern themselves. 
To all alike it has to render the cul- 
ture possible, through which alone 
self-government is achieved. It ex- 
cludes.none. The conduct or behavior 
of the individual alone can exclude 
him, and as we deal with potential in- 
stead of actual citizens, this ought not 
to exclude, but only transfer him from 
the school to the reformatory. 





SHAKESPEARIANA deserves a spec- 
ial notice as each number is issued. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan explains 
‘‘What the Furnival Verse Tests Are, 
and What They Are Not,’’ in this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Morgan states the funda- 
mental weakness of the standard 
adopted by the New Shakespere So- 
ciety, and makes it evident that it is 
a weakness. 

F.G. Fleay contributes the ‘‘An- 
nals of the Career of John Lyly ;’’ in- 
teresting to all as the Euphuist. 

W.H. Wyman brings within the 
knowledge of the reader, ‘‘The Recent 
Bacon-Shakespeare Literature.” 

Prof. M. W. Smith continues his 
A School of Shakespeare.”’ 

The “Literary Notes’? place the 
reader “‘au courant’’ with the newest 
Shakespeariana. 

“Miscellany” contains ‘Black’s 
Cipher Out-ciphered, A Prophetic Ci- 
pher, Stratford-upon-Avon, A Disen- 
chantment, What the Bacon Society 
Think of the Donelly Claim, What 
Dr. Rolfe Thinks of the Donelly 
Claim, The Omnia per Omnia, a Pla- 
giarism, and mention of the N. Y. 
Shakespeare Society. 

Every buyer of general literature 
should subscribe for ‘“Shakespear- 
iana.”’ 





Krzr the people in ignorance and 
helplessness, and brutalization is 







G. P. Purnam’s Sons are always 
preparing new and agreeable sur- 
prises. The latest consists ofan ex- 
quisite series of books entitled, Eng- 
lish History by Contemporary Wri- 
ters, edited by F. York Powell. 

No. I, is “Edward III. and His 
Wars,” by W. J.-Ashley, the materi- 
al being derived from Froissart’s 
Chronicles, Jehan le Bel, Knighton, 
Adam of Murinxeth, Robert of Aves- 
bury, The Chronicle of Lanercost, the 
State Papers, and other Contempor- 
ary Records.’”’ The account is not 
confined to the statesmanship or the 
military achievements of the favored 
few, but embraces the life of the peo- 
ple and the development of the con- 
stitution. 

No. II. is Hutton’s ‘‘ Misrule of 
Henry III.” The authorities are 
Matthew of Paris, Robert Grossetete, 
The Camden Society Publications, 
The State Records, and Adam of 
Marsh. 

The volumes promised are: 1. “Brit- 
ain Under the‘ Romans,” by C. L, 
Elton ; 2. ‘The Little English King- 
dom,” by F. York Powell; 8 “Thg 
Danish Sea Kings and their Settle- 
ments,’’ by F. York Powell; 4. Aon- 
ry II., Statesman and Reformer,’’ by 
F. A. Archer ; 5. Simon of Montfort 
and His Cause,’”’ by Rev. J. Hutton. 
The demand for such presentation 
of history as will meet the demands 
of economy of the reader’s attention, 
accuracy, and for the life of the peri- 
od, grows steadily, and ie a premoni- 
tion of our ultimate escape from an 
ignorance of all but present events 
(even if we really possess this rather 
than a manipulated account of what 
actually transpires). The publishers 
have been quick to meet this demand, 
and none of them have rendered great- 
er service than the G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

St. Louis has received recognition 
among their authors and editors, and 
this is an additional reason why our 
incipient local pride should lead as te 
acquaint ourselves with the cata- 
logue of the Putnam’s publications, 

SHELDON & Co. have issued Dr. 
David J. Hill’s ““Hlements of Pay- 
chology.” 

As a brief history of philesophy its» 
merits are great, although it is to be 
regretted that the appearance of wide 


and intelligent reading should be af- 
fected by the cavalier way in which 
Hegel and his followers are mention- 


The tide of psychologies is now 
sweeping over the land, and we can- 
not see why, like the N ile, it sheald 
not leave fertility behind it. 








READERS interested in the work- 
ings of high and low tariffs in the va- 
rious civilized countries of the world, 
will find an unusually readable dis- 
cussion of the subject by Hon. David 
A. Wells, under tae title of “Govern- 
mental Interference with Production 
aud Distribution,” in the forthcoming 
January number of the “ Pepular 
Science Monthly.” 





Unity of purpose gives strength of 








the spiritual element of his existence. 


consummated. They are empty and 
settish. 


purpose. 
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their list, Edward 8. Joynes’ “‘Ger- 
man Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges, based upon the Public School 
German Grammar of A. L. Meissner, 
of Queen’s Vollege, Belfast.’ 

Prof. Joynes is the Instructor in 
Modern Languages in the South Car- 
olina College, and itis a special pleas- 
ure to the JOURNAL to see this grow- 
ing activity among Southern educa- 
tore. 

For a long time Schele De Vere 
stood as the sole representative of ac- 
tivity other than that of instruction : 
he has now been reinforced by Prof. 
Thoms, the Faculty of North Carolina 
University and Prof. Joynes. 

This is the “New South”’ in which 
the JoURNAL takes an interest. 

Part I. of Prof. Joynes’ German 
Grammar suffers, as it seems to us, 
from excess of scholarly refinement— 
this may be illustrated by the sub- 
divisions of the verb. 

Parte JI. and III, -are devoted to 
Derivation and Composition of Words 
and to Syntax, and are vastly superi- 

rf in treatment to any similar work. 

Ifthe defects of Part I. are real, 
then a revision will enable Prof. 
Joynes to perfect a book which, as it 
stands, is highly creditable to his 
scholarsbip. 





E. L. Keitoa & Co, (N. Y. and 
Chicago,) have just issued Love's 
“Industrial Education—a Guide. to 
Manual Training.” The preface states 
that the book is ‘‘no more than a 
plain, unvarnished explanation of 
the way in which Manual Training 
has been introduced and carried on 
in the Jamestown [N. Y.] Public 
Schools.”” The subject lends special 
value to a work of this nature, for the 
methods and results have interest 
alike for those whose support has 
been gained, and for those who belong 
to the unconvineed and the uncon- 
verted. The scheme differs from the 
one known in St. Louis in two re 
epectg: 1, it begins atthe beginning; 
2, it recognizes in practice a less am 
bitious and less specializing field for 
effort, This is in no wise a reflection 
upon the St. Louis institution, but a 
caution against confounding enter- 
prises have similarity of name rather 
than identity ofaim. Tne JouRNAL 
knows of at least one promiuent edu- 
cator, who has persistently urged 
such limitations as the Jamestown 
authorities have made—he, however, 
urged that such a course should be 
put among the ‘optional studies.” 

An enterprise conducted in the 
spirit of Mr. Love's book, and which 
while recognizing the training exer- 
cises asan addition to the course of 
study, not asubstitute for this, would 
reconcile much of the present oppo 
sition — were the optional element 
added the number in opposition 
would be still smaller. It should be 
understood that many who are op- 
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posed to Trade schools at publicez- A 





industries, and so much of these as 
are of service to children in genera! 
and restricted to an adaptation to the 
years of the pupil. 


Read what Dr, Flood says in ‘The 





Chautauquan’’ for May : 


very convenient binder —— by Asa 
L. —— * eS N. V.) has recently been pa 
—— By a simple device, the working of which 
sees at once, the magazines or papers may 
be} laced within its covers and securely and neat- 
ly fastened By means of an adjustable back, the 
book assumes a finished appearance at all stages 
in the process of its filling, which is a decided im- 
—— ement. There are no loose attachments be- 
by etl to it, which often cause so much trouble 
ng lost and out of order; the few dappli- 
—* needed are fastened to the binder. The one 
we have at band is exactly adapted in size to Tux 


CHAUTAUQUAN. 

WHY NOT COMMENCE NOW TO KEEP 

YOUR MAGAZINE IN BOOK — a dag 
ALWAYS HANDY AND IN G 


OND 
TION? YOU CAN DO THIS BY P USING THE 


"COMMON SENSE BINDER.” 


EACH ISSUE BOUND IN AS RECEIVED. 





Scribner's, —— ’s Month- 
ly, Atlantic, St. Nicholas, and Lippin- 
cott’s. _ 75 Cents each, post-paid. 


CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Twenty-six sizes kept iu stoc 
and mention this publication. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
; 40 Murray St., New York. 


Send for a list 





THOSE CHEAP EXCURSIONS 
fO TEXAS 


Vu the Missouri Paciric RAIL- 
way and Iron MountTaAIN route, 
at one fare for the round trip, to all 
points in Texas, will leave St. Louis 
February 8 and 22, March 7 and 21, 
April 4 and 25. 

These Excursion Tickets will have 
a limit of sixty days to return, and 
fifteen days are allowed for passage 
each way, with stop-over privileges 
in the State of Texas. Through Pull- 
man Buffet Sleeping Cars to al! 
points, 

Ticket offices 102 North Fourth St. 
and Union Depot. 


e @ 


INTELLIGENCE, faith and will, light 
up a vestal flame which burns on the 
altar of our common country, and our 
teachers become patriots as well as 
prophets. 
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For 25 years I have been afflict- 
with catarrn 8? that I have been con- 
fined to my room for two months at a 
time. I have tried ali the humbugs 
in hopes of relief but tono success un- 
til { met with an old friend who had 
used Ely’s Cream Balm and advized 
me to try it. I procured a bottle to 
please him, and from the first nec Ro 
tion I found relief. It is the best 
remedy I have ever tried. Cc. 
Mathews, Justice of the Peace, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


Two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm 
cured the wife of a well known U. 8. 
and also two army officers 


. General 
in Arizona of eatarrh. 





Grixn & Co., always invite examin- 
ation of their publications by the 
tractive form in which they present 
them. For a long time Crosby's 
Greek texts were alone in using type 
which by~its size and distinctness 
saved the strain upon the eyes. which 
Greek is specially well fitted to pro- 
duce. The latest publication in the 
‘College Series of Greek Authors’’ is 
| “Homer's Iliad, Books I. to III.,” by 
Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale 
College. Greek teaching has, we are 
| happy to say, advanced beyond the 
stage of our own college days, when 
Greek literature was reserved for 
rhetorical encomium, and Greek 
study was confined to forensical gram- 


’| mar. The notes furnish illustrations 


from the Old Testament, from Virgil 
and from Milton, so that these great 
epics may be mutually serviceable 
and be associated in the mind of the 
reader. The notes are liberalizing in 
character as well as generous in qu"n- 
tity. In an appendix there is a dis- 
cussion of the various Homeric MBS ; 
a brief account of the various stand- 
ard editions; a list of “‘Auxiliaries ;” 
while the ‘Critical Notes” discuss 
other than verbal questions. 

One more step remains to be taken 
by our collegiate work—the setting 
forth of the philosophy of the poem 
and the presentation of its symbolic 
meaning. The advance made within 
the past thirty years has been so 
great that we may rest assured that 
the conservative methods ‘of collegi- 
ate instruction are giving way to a 
more liberal and more liberalizing 


views. The text followed is the 
Amer’s-Hentze, 





Lert us be united in our work and 
plans as teachers, and we shall be in- 
vinceable, 








How Lo Gure 
Sin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


H® MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 

Skin and scalp — loss of hair, from * 
infancy to old age, ally | 
and permanently cured t by the Out:cura Remz- 
DIES, when all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicuRA —— 
the new Blood 4 Purifier, internally, cure 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 
2sc ; RESOLVENT $1, 
Daruc anp CuEMICAL Co., Boston Ma 

a@ Send for ‘*How to Cure Skin ——— 4 


a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@% 
a= =e skin prevented by ‘Cuticura Soar. “es 










spared by ibe Soar, 
OTTER 








in Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuTicura ANTI-PAIN 
—— the only pain-killing plaster. 


Ce: 
CATARRH 


in Cm. 
9-20- 





pone poet cured py the great 
y- Sample 
— and bos on for 4 cts. 


Medical. Bimpten! Conn. 


— CORSETS 


BONED WITH FEATHERBONE. 





of Featherbone Free. 
Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
1-21 Mention this Journal 





at-| 





any sufferer FREE. Address 
THE IDEAL MEDICINE CO., 


im 19 Park Piace, New York 
1-a1-4t Mention this Journal 


COREY'S MEXICAN REMEDY—« specific— 
Purely Vegetable and harmiess. THOUSANDS 
HAVE BEEN CURED by its use. So strong 
is our faith, we will send one bottle (75c size) to 





NSUMP TION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
———— . DowELt, 

itor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887, 





The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
Consumption, Children 
take it without objection. 

By alldruggists. 25c. 


Sold by druggist 
NSUMPTION 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a rescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth St., New 
York, va receive the recipe free of charge. 

10-20- 


| OURE FITS! 


—— 


Bauncheidtism: 


THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
OF CURE. 


Also ealled Baundcheidtism,can be obtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland,. 0. 


Office, 301 Superior St., Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 


PRICES—F@ an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
with gilded — a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
* a book of instructions, fif eenth edition, 











concerning the Eye and Bar, their 
Meth HO Rees" sent free, Price of 2 
single bottle of Oleum, sent free, $1.75 “3 


Beware of Counterfsits. 


20-9 12t Mention this Journal 
Tue enlargement of the minds of 


our children by the teachers: this 
in-breaking of light ; this beauty and 





_| splendor and power of truth which 
The shines forth—can you measure its 


werth ? 
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Meanses the * 
asal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
In- 

flamm ation, A 
» Heals the Sores, 




































— — < AS} 
and Smell. 


— 
| TRYTHECURE. 17 Y 


A ———— is applied into each rostril and is 
le. Price so cents at Druggists; by mail, 
= ——— ELY BROS,, 235 Greenwich 
ew York 


‘Tutt’sPills 


gu the digesti the torpid liver, strength: 
late the 
ed as an 


——- Districts 


— pemsens aes —2 

ey possess pecu 

in fs freak the system — that poi- 
8 popular remedy ra 

faiis to effectually eure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 


Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from 2 


Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 
A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Gay Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says 
“A year ago I had bilious fever; 
att’s Pi a were so highly reccom- 
faended I used then. Neverdid 
———— ave a happier effect. Af- 
ice of a quarter of a cen. 
proclaim them the best 


‘ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicineever used. I always pre 
scribe them in my practice.”’ 


Soild Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St. New York, 
Tutt’s Manual of Useful Receipts sent Frea 


Consumption 


throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 
covery. Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
taining directions for home treatment, Give ex- 


Press office. Dr, Wm. F. G. Noetiing & 
Co., East Hampton, Gonn. 
9-20-6t Mention this Journal 









































aNOT A DRUG See 
4529 Arch Street Philad’a Pa. 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT - 
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recommend to parents and to teachers 













ples and Practice of Early and Infant 
“School Education.” Every one who|® 

















of young children Currie’s ‘Princi- 


has young children, or who has the 
care of young children, will find him- 
self a gainer by the purchase of this 
book from E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

Its suggestions are alike intelligent 
and intelligible; steering clear of the 
fad of educational psychology, it re- 
cognizes that ‘‘it is not the business of | *” 
education to investigate or speculate 
on the natureof man. It rejects all); 
that has no practical bearing; itlooks 
to mental science for well-established 
results, not concerning itself with 
the means by which theseare attained.” 
This same perception of an indubit- 
able educational truth is not merely a 
preface but the Key-note of the whole 
work: its selection of topics, its 
phraseology, its terminology and its 
intelligence, fit it beyond any work 
known to us to render needed serv- 
ice in the education of the very young. 
Its methods are those of the Oswego 
system corrected by protection against 
dead formality ; its view of the atti- 
tude of the teacher lays proper em- 
phasis upon what the JouRNAL has 
termed “the method of encourage- 
ment ;” it exhibits a rational sense of 
‘*proportion ;’’ it urges that reading 
to children, which is the idea of the 
‘*supplementary reader’? enterprise, 
and agrees with the JouRNAL in re- 
cognizing the practical utility of lib- 
eralized teachers ; it sees that inter- 
est on the part of the pupil is the first) ,,-' 
condition of a properly conducted re- 
citation ; it wisely says that illustra- 
tions must be apposite; it states truly 
the inestimable value of the personal 
influence of the teacher; it has and|p 
presents a correct and sufficient idea 
of valuable discipline, 





JOHN RUSKIN’S portrait is to be the 
frontispiece of the January Century. 
The magazine will have a frank esti- 
mateof Mr. Ruskin as a critic and 
teacher, by one who has traveled and 
studied with him, Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, the well-known art critic and 
correspondent. 





THE attendance in the Normal De- 
partment un der President Hewett, in 
the State University of Illinois, has 
reac ed 423. 


Secretary Dickinson of Massachu- 
setts says: 


‘** Asa matter of fact the statistics 
on the subject show that about nine- 
ty six per cent., of those who pass 
through the Normal Schools actually 
teach in common schools and continue 
teaching from five to eight years.” 


There is no doubt but what the 
States get all the money back which is 
expended for Normal Schools, many 
times over. 


RUG MACHINE. 
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Largest Profits! Quickest Sales! 








The Musical 1888 


As the musical New Year heaves insight, we greet 
it with the “sound of Cornet,” (or any other ma- 
sical — for allof which OLIVER DIT- 

te O. provide the very best Instruction 


ks.) 
With the New Year many new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to them and their 
teachers we commend 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
years, and, unaffected by the appearance of other 
undoubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a 
new book, Price $;. 


Children's Diadem ! 
autiful SUNDA 
is ee the best of its (aaa 


30 cts., $3 per doz. 
{3 8 filled with weno 
SONGS,.and 

Tne newest book, 


.80 d 
United Voices Jere t5°totedance o 
he best SCHOOL SONGS for a whole year. 
The newest book. 


Books that sell everywhere and 
all the time: 


COLLEGE SONGS, so cts. WAR SONGS, Ny 
cts. JUBILEE and PLANTATION SONG 
3c cts. MINSTREL SONGS. new and old, $2. 
GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 3 


KINKEL’S copy BOOK [75 cts.} with 
the Elements and bk xercises to be written, is a use- 
ful book for teachers aud scholars. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRIOE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


and Girls send §Oc, for sample Self- 


— inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 
on Cards, etc. Latest out. Agents wanted. 

E. 8. MILLERS Rubber Stamp _— 1d ies 
House, Newark, 


0. here is Prof, Raudenbush’s 
> new and wonderful method of 
writing you now have a chance to get. For the 
old as well »s the young. The easiest, quickest 
and finest system that has ever been taught. 
Don’t fail to send for and mention it to your 
frier d+, for the best writers can wonderfully im 
prove tro n his new method. 
No Humbug. He will send to any partof the 
world full instructions with all complete for $1.00 
and 2céntstamp. Register all orders to Prof. D. 
M. Raudenbush, 229 20th 8t., Chicago, Il. it 


“He As SAL S s’ 
cts cts. Bt or oS tor ry it. 
S Ne Haskins, Publisher, J—— Oxn10 
STU D 


Latina reek 

HOM SIG T, use the and Greet 

EAR OLASSICS.” Sample psgeand 

Catalogue of School- Books free. C. DeStiver & 

Sons, No. (E E.) 11:02 Walnut Street, PHILA- 
ELPHIA, PA. I—2z1— 2t. 


GIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower Seeds (coo kinds), 
with Parx’s FLrorat Guipe, all 


for2 stamps. Every flover Iver delighted. Tell 

all your trends. G W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
M@ Be prompt. This ffer appears but once 

more. 2-21-it 


The Normal. 


A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 
School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write forit, School 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something interesting in it. Send 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and %{ gross best 
pens; or § cts. in stam on for sample and five 
pens. Address. BROWER & PARSONS, 

1-21-12t Wilton Junction; lowa. 





WANTED. $25 4 week and ex- 

— Sueady work. New 
Samples free. J. F. HILL & 
. Augusta, Maine. 2-21-2t 
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ELEVENTH 
EUROPE, — 


TRAVEL, — the prinei 
untries, Capitals, Sights d Keenes. mit 
travel and hotels first class. All —* es 
ELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 

with econ of } pd = — Absolute 
t and intelll- 


gent conductors. Send for cl circulant sulare free. 
Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 
Days. 


65 
E. TOURJ sand Franklin Square, Boston. 
1-21-2t 





Consumption Surely Cared. 


To theEditor ;— 

Please inform x readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use th cases have been 





—— cured. I shalt be giad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have AA if they will send me 

Express and address. 


Don’t tau to | their 


T. A. 








— am Cy wre tS 





. Mc, 131 Pearl 8t., New York. 
1-6t Mention this Journal 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
—THE— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—THE — 


sas GREAT THOROUGHFARE “oe 


: TO THE 


WEST& SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oulifornia. Through 
from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 

Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


Any information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application, 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Evrior, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, H. C. Townsznp, 
Gen’l Tr ffic Manager. G.P.& T.A, 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 


B50 EVEWARD or « case of 


Catatrh, Hay Fever, or Deafness from Catarrh, 
that cannot cured or relieved bv proper use 
NORTON’S CATARRH ty MEDY. 
Price 50 cts, at Drugy! ts 
itasy and pleasant tou ws 
Address E. N JOHNSON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 
Send 4 cts. stamps tor 18 8 Calendar. 
1-21-12t Mention this Journal 























C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TQ CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St Louis to Kan- 
sas —— all points West. Conn in 


Union —— Pullman nig 2 sleeping-cars. 

Pullman Parlor Reclining Ch cars, ace Cars, 

—— Chair —* with extra 
Sect that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


. H, CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
OGeneral Manager,  Gen'l Pans. & Tkt Agt. 


CHICAGO 
— ——— 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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cA Beautiful Atlas.” LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPAN 


since January rst, 1887, has furnished its Subscribe 
ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. In one large quarto vol, 11x14 inches in 


size, containing more handsomely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than ever with original sheets of the ~ 
before found inan Atias selling at jess than $10.09. Also an index of over 5000 cities, rivers, moun- 


tains, ete., throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth binding, price, $2.00; post. 26c. Fp {| Review and the * American, desirous of kee 
“A beautiful Atlas. It leaves nothing to he desired in the ! l abreast of the times, can afford 
way of maps.”—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O, 6 be without these three great 


Five dollars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half Contemporary Review. Te 


a gift.”"—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. contributors comprise the forem 


> ; sy} and ablest writers of the Wo 
“A most comprehensive and useful work, and at a price one- Nineteenth Century vill and their contents treat of 
fifth of that usually charged.”—The Mail, Chicago. latest and most important pha 


“ Alden’s Home Atlas of the World is equal, if not superior, | be issued to correspond. of modern thought. 
toatlases published heretofore for $10.”—Post, Pittsburgh. 


hed h r Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 
“Is superior in all important respects to any Atlas heretofore ' ‘ co 
published at a less price than $10.00.”—The Guardian, Philadelphia. 


“This handsome, convenient, and attractive Atlas contains all FAINDUTIN Review. We take great pleasure in announcing that 
the latest additions to geographical knowledge.”—Press, Albany, N. V. shall continue the issue in America of these 


yt on ee BE aaa SY | UURMBTY GWE, ete» Goren 
“A marvel of art, of in tion, i d Under an arrangement with the English py 
" 0 ormation, and of price. e wonder Scottish Review. nde g gus 


how so much and of such a character can be sold at so low a price.”—Chureh lisher, this Company assumes exclusive conta 
ess, New York City. of the American issue. fe 


“Is just the kind of atlas for which there is a real need. A — 
complete one, tastily and handily bound, and surprisingly moderate in price.”— ! | + en ig The ct oe Ra lie 
Press, Philadelphia, a. b : ——— ys rendering it most desirable for the Home Circie, 
“For the excellence of its reparation and handsome binding, 
ic. 


it is one of the marvels of cheapness for which American readers are already mu: 
indebted to this publisher.”—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 


“We have deferred a notice of Alden’s Home Atlas of the Westminster Revie FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, (88 














Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50; any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50, 





World, but meantime have had much occasion to refer to it. We firtd that as a rule os —B—— — x —— 
it serves us better than the older ones. It is one of the mammoth ten dollar works — organ of in 2 me * — 
that Alden expects to make money by selling for two dollars.”—Christian Leader, | ®™!oseptucal and religious questions. 
Boston, Mass. Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 
“ Besides giving a map for every country of any importance— —— 
and many of these maps are well executed and contain the latest phical data —-AN AMERICAN MONTHL 
—every considerable town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country where — Alms to teil the news, and mirror the p 
situated, and the latitude and longitude.”—The Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. FO a of the Shakespearian world; to 
& . A ion. Py 1 * ° = 4 fF rest 
“Up to the present the best atlases have cost from $25 BRACE @\ Course’ cr amays to be of ase fo Colleges tnd Schools, Libraries 
to $40, while $12 was the very lowest that a decent ohe could be obtained at, CA Readin —“ and to prove of interest not only in Mitnakeoel 
Now John B. Alden has published a work that for the — —— price of $2 is Pasty specialists — — reading-circles, but to the actor, the drag 
a fair substitute for these expensive atlases.”—Morning Herald, hester, N. tist, and the student of general literature. 
The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


: ; er. 
Auex's publientions are NOT enld by Seck-colleve—ee. @inceuate eRowes enceptes ebuild. Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Numb 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


. OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: VAR LY INDEX No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1836. 
$98 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts, SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 

Terms: 25 cents per Year; ro cents per Number. 


REN F OSEPH GL. LL OT rs ‘Ss ACS =. All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada, 
ay STEEL PENS. (epee: = as 
R9) coup mapat, panis exposition, 1s7e. Weenies Lreanard Seett Publication Ce., 


. 0 t) ’ Ladies’, . ’ e ⸗ 


890, oné so⸗. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE J ARD For information A LOST GIRL 

in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowgutll), 290 and 291. This sam is of . 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, HY. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. $300 K ee —— 
answer ts received * 55 


fered to the first 59 ns answering the fol 
uestion: Where tn the Bible is the * 
Siri found? Mention Book, Chap, ad Vi 
answering y 
ash. th correct ts the second person will receive Ree third @20, the fourth $15, the fifth $10, the 
pony “Gs ech, te vegt 8 6 wc , and the next 30 St each. If To DAS the first award you have 59 chances for one of the of 


’ v0 if ” must send 50c. for which they will receive 
but vour chance is NEY CORNER a send now, P 4 Col 
HE CHIMN Faily Journal. Each iss I merrygoss'p, and sparkling wit. 
Infact,a complete family paper and should bet every American be ne. All replies must be received previous to March 16th when contest 
& 


closes. Nam 4 addresses of winners will be published ‘n the paper. The above premiums are awarded absolutely free. You recetve 
* — ** money ‘n the paper sont. For an outlay of Bo cents you may get Don’t wait, Write at once, Stampe 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers,-on secount of their | ~—— — ——E Sormer 08 Dearvom ee - 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. — BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. |( )°™ “Ales to School De 
All the Stationers have them. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, O48. All of genuine 
American ufacture. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. rents alike—increase the attend- 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


—— — * 
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ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ' 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St. NEW YORK. Reliable Carpenter Organs, 
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FOR samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 


' Solid and FREE! — Home, Schoo! | School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
es . 
ot the ‘ 


Ghurch, esd 
Genuine I Chapel. | SUORTMAN Rail Gres or Ouanor. Send 


Ret OF OnARGE. Send 

: The Crpenter Or- | for first lesson and in study at once. Address 
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